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ILLUSTRATIONS OF FUNGI—XXXI 


WILLIAM A. MurRRILL 


The three species of gill-fungi shown on the accompanying 
plate are all edible and conspicuous by reason of their size or 
brilliant coloring. It is unfortunate that more space is not avail- 


able for their adequate representation. 


Cortinarius alboviolaceus ( Pers.) Fries 
PALE-VIOLET CORTINARIUS 


Plate 13. Figure 1. X 1 


Pileus fleshy, bell-shaped to convex with a broad umbo, gre- 
garious, 3-6 cm. broad; surface smooth, dry, shining, appressed- 
silky, pale-violaceous to caesious-buff, soon becoming silvery- 
white with a violet tint; margin persistently decurved; context 
caesious or violet-tinted, of mild flavor; lamellae adnate to emar- 
ginate or slightly decurrent, rather broad, crowded, pale-violet to 
ashy-purplish when young, soon becoming paler and at length cin- 
namon-brown, eroded-crenulate on the edges; spores ellipsoid, 
rusty-brown, variable in size, slightly roughened, 6.5-9 X 4-5 ph; 
stipe tapering upward from a thickened base, spongy-stuffed, 4-8 
em. long, 5-20 mm. thick, violaceous above, usually peronate by 
the universal veil, which is thin, soft, white, appressed, and silky- 
interwoven. 


This pretty, pale-violet species is common in late summer and 
autumn among leaves or humus in thick woods throughout most 
of temperate North America and Europe. It grows gregariously 
and is abundant enough to use for food. I have often eaten it in 


[Mycoroaia for September (11: 231-287) was issued October 18, 1919] 
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the Adirondacks and elsewhere. Insects are very fond of it. 
When dried, specimens become so much paler that they are hardly 
recognizable. 


Pholiota squarrosoides Peck 
SHARP-SCALE PHOLIOTA 
Plate 13. Figure 2. X 1 
Pileus fleshy, firm, subglobose when young, at length convex, 
usually densely cespitose, 3-10 cm. broad; surface whitish, viscid 
when moist, adorned with erect, pointed, terete, tawny scales 
more abundant on the disk; context white, rather thick, edible; 


lamellae adnate or arcuate, often sinuate with age, rather narrow, 
crowded, whitish, becoming brownish-ferruginous ; spores short- 


ellipsoid to ovoid, smooth, rusty-brown, 5-5.5 X 2.5-3.5 #; cystidia 
scattered, about 304 long, obtuse at the apex; stipe equal, solid 
or stuffed, smooth and white above, rough below with numerous 


recurved, tawny scales ; annulus floccose, lacerate. 


This species was carefully studied by Dr. Peck in the Adiron- 
dacks, where he found it growing in clusters on dead logs and 
stumps of the sugar maple, and more rarely on beech and a few 
other deciduous trees. According to him, the flesh is firm and of 
excellent flavor. Prof. Hard found it in Ohio late in the fall, 
reporting it as especially frequenting hollow stumps and logs of 
the sugar maple. Dr. Kauffman reports it as frequent in certain 
parts of Michigan, occurring in very dense clusters on living 
trunks of maple, birch, and beech, as well as on dead logs and 
stumps of various deciduous trees. 

According to Dr. Peck, it may be distinguished from the Euro- 


pean species, Pholiota squarrosa Mill., by its “ viscid pileus, its 
compact, erect, pointed scales, its sinuate lamellae and its brown- 
ish ferruginous spores.” He reports P. squarrosa as not very 
common, occurring in dense tufts on de>" ‘im August and 
September. 

According to Dr. Kauffman, Pholiota squarrosa differs from 
P. squarrosoides in the “ color of the young gills, the disagreeable 
odor, the yellow flesh, the crocus-yellow or tawny color, and the 
larger, smoother spores.” 

I have a young specimen from Redding, Connecticut, collected 
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by Earle, who described it as “ white with brown scales.” This 
matches Peck’s specimens of P. squarrosoides at Albany exactly. 
I also have larger specimens, which I collected in 1912 on a sugar 
maple log on the grounds of the Lake Placid Club. These re- 
semble typical P. squarrosoides in appearance and grew on its 
usual host, but they had the strong, unpleasant odor of the Euro- 
pean P. squarrosa, which can never be forgotten when once ex- 
perienced. 

I went out on a short collecting trip to the south of Upsala, 
Sweden, on the afternoon of October 12, 1910, and found a large 
cluster of P. squarrosa in the hollow trunk of a partly dead Salix 
alba. The caps were large and covered with large, erect scales, 
and the stems were very long. It agreed perfectly with specimens 
in the Fries Herbarium and also with specimens from Bresadola. 
I took the plants to my room at the hotel and placed them about 
the porcelain stove to dry while I slept ; for the weather was cold 
and snowy and the stove contained a little fire. I lay down and 
tried to sleep, but all night long there was that strong, disagree- 
able odor in my nostrils, unlike anything I had ever smelt before. 
I can remember it yet ; and I have had no difficulty in recalling it 
when I collected specimens with the same odor since. 

On September 23, 1912, I was out collecting with Mr. Field at 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, when I found by the roadside at the 
base of an apple-tree a large, dense cluster of mushrooms, which 
I called P. squarrosa at the time because they had the same strong 
odor experienced in Sweden. The taste was,watery and not par- 
ticularly unpleasant. I brought the cluster home and Miss Eaton 


made from it the drawing shown on the accompanying plate. 


Melanoleuca Russula (Scop.) Murrill 
Tricholoma Russula Gill. 
REDDISH MELANOLEUCA 
Plate 13. Figure 3. xX 1 

Pileus fleshy, convex, becoming plane or centrally depressed, 
obtuse, solitary or subcespitose, 7.5—-12.5 cm. broad ; surface viscid 
when moist, smooth or dotted with granular squamules on the 
disk, pale-pink or rose-red suffused at times with yellowish stains 
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or purplish streaks; margin usually paler, involute and minutely 
downy in the young plant; context white, sometimes tinged with 
red, the taste mild; lamellae subdistant, rounded behind or sub- 
decurrent, white or yellow, often becoming red-spotted with age; 
spores ellipsoid, 6-7.5 X 4; stipe solid, firm, dry, white, often 
reddish below, squamulose at the apex, 3-7 cm. long, 1.5-2.5 cm. 


thick. 


This species was figured in Mycologia for September, 1915, the 
form there represented having a pale-pink surface with yellow- 
ish stains, and white gills. The form here shown is much redder 
and the gills are yellowish. The plant is frequent, either growing 
singly or in clusters, under oaks or in mixed woods in the north- 
eastern United States, although not abundant enough to consider 
for table use. Dr. Peck agrees with McIlvaine that it is delicious ; 
and it certainly has that appearance. The name refers to its re- 
semblance to Russula, but the context is firm and not vesiculose, 
while the spores are very distinct. Mrs. Delafield found the deep- 
red form at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, in August of this 
year and sent in a specimen of it to the Garden herbarium. 


New York BotanicaL GARDEN, 








THE OCCURRENCE OF BULGARIA PLATY- 
DISCUS IN CANADA 


A. W. McCatitum 


(WitTH PLATE 14) 


Between May 9 and 15 of this year, collections of a rather rare 
and remarkable fungus were made at Val de Bois, P. Q., in the 
valley of the Lievre River by Mrs. R. A. Inglis and Mrs. H. T. 
Gussow. The plants which were collected—15 to 20 in number— 
were gregarious in habit, occurring within the space of a few 
square feet, and nowhere else could others be found. They were 
growing beneath some coniferous trees in a bed of needles and 
humus, and from a distance they appeared like small stumps of 
young black birches—perfectly flat tops from one to two inches 
above the ground. At this time they were immature. 

When the plants were received at this laoratory, several were 
placed in a moist chamber and allowed to come to maturity. In 
size, the apothecia varied from 6-10 cm. in width by 4-8 cm. in 
height. They were globose, sessile, dull-brownish-black in color, 
spongy in texture and furrowed both vertically and horizontally. 
Attached to the base were a few fine, branched, rhizomorph-like 
strands. The exterior of the apothecia was covered by a dense, 
felty layer of dark-brown hyphae, up to 400,» in length and 10 
in diameter, multiseptate and somewhat constricted at the septa. 
These hyphae arose from the outer side of a single row of very 
dark brown, rounded, pseudoparenchymatous cells. Arising from 
the inner side of this same row of cells, and forming a tangled 
network in the colorless jelly-like mass which occupied the whole 
interior of the apothecia, were innumerable, slender, hyaline 
hyphae, 4-5 in diameter. These assumed the most fantastic 
tendril-like forms and showed very curious connections. A spiral 
formation of these hyphae was very common. Probably their 


function is to give stability to the jelly-like contents of the apo- 
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thecia and the spiral and other irregular formations are to allow 
for expansion of the apothecia due to growth. The hymenium 
was deep-olive-green to black in color, velvety in texture, sinuate 
in outline and slightly concave. The asci were cylindrical, 
rounded at the tops, up to 425 long, 15 broad, and 8-spored. 
The spores were ellipsoid, smooth, subhyaline, 1-celled, 28-34 » 
by I1-15, uniseriate. The paraphyses were septate, rarely 
branched, colorless and slightly swollen at the tips, downward 
becoming brown, 5, in diameter. 

In an attempt to obtain pure cultures of the fungus, poured 
plates of nutrient media were placed over pieces of the hymenium 
which were discharging spores, but every plate became contam- 
inated, probably because foreign organisms became attached to 
the spores as they passed out through the tips of the asci. This, 
however, did not prevent a study of the germination of the spores, 
which occurred in 12-15 hours. Two different media were used 


—potato agar and Czapek’s agar.’ Upon the latter the germina- 


1 Distilled water ........ 1000.00 c.c. Ferrous sulphate ........ 0.01 gr. 
Magnesium sulphate ... ecogr. Sedigm nitrate ...<.600- 2.00 gr. 
Dipotassium phosphate. 1.00 gr. MOD isc cee ae oaks 30.00 gr. 
Potassium chloride .... 0.50 gr. BE 555. oN aoa aaaes 15.00 gr. 


tion percentage was very high and almost in every case it was 
bipolar, while upon the potato agar the germination percentage 
was low and usually but one germ tube was produced. The high 
germination percentage resulting from the use of Czapek’s agar 
suggests its use in the case of spore germination in certain of the 
higher fungi where the spores are very resistant. The spores 
also germinated freely in tap water, though usually but one germ 
tube was produced. 

Regarding the systematic position of this form, the writer be- 
lieves that he is correct in naming it Bulgaria platydiscus Casp. 
It agrees very closely with the admirable description of Sarco- 
soma globosum var. platydiscus Casp. given in Rabenhorst.? In 
the appendix of this volume, Rehm writes of Sarcosoma platy- 
discus Casp.: “‘Nachdem die Beschreibung von S. globosum 
vollig verschiedene Sporen erweist, ist dieser Pilz also selbst- 


2 Rehm in Rabenhorst’s Kryptogamen-Flora 5: 98. 18096. 
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standige Art zu erachten.” The spore measurements given for 
S. globosum are 8-10» long and 5-6» wide. Sarcosoma and Bul- 
garia are synonymous. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL Farm, 
OrTTtTawa, CANADA. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 14 


A, young and mature apothecia of Bulgaria platydiscus; B, section through 
the wall of the apothecium showing (1) the felty layer of brown, multiseptate 
hyphae, (2) the single row of rounded, pseudoparenchymatous cells, and (3) 
the network of hyphae which permeates the jelly-like contents of the apo- 
thecium; C, drawings to show a few of the curious forms assumed by the 
hyphae in B, 3; D, asci and paraphyses, the tips of the latter slightly club 


shaped; E, some mature spores and various stages in their germination 








ADDITIONS TO LICHEN DISTRIBUTION IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


Bruce FINK 


Some of the material which has been accumulating in my her- 
barium for many years has not been published. By far the 
greater portion of this is mainly of interest to those for whom 
the determining was done, but somewhat more than 200 species 
are worth recording as additions to distribution. 

Many of the species recorded in this paper were collected by 
the writer, on the islands of Puget Sound, during a sojourn of 
six weeks at the Seaside Station of the University of Washington, 
in the summer of 1906, with headquarters at Friday Harbor, on 
San Juan Island. On the return trip, a week was spent at Glacier, 
British Columbia, and Laggan, Alberta. At these two places high 
elevations were reached, and much interesting material was se- 
cured, part of which is recorded in this paper. Little has been 
recorded definitely for any of these places in way of lichen dis- 
tribution, though the areas are covered in a general way, for many 
of the species, in Tuckerman’s Synopsis. 

For several years the writer determined lichens collected by L. 
H. Pammel in the western mountains. Colton Russell sent spec- 
imens from Missouri and other western states many years ago. 
T. C. Frye sent a considerable number from the Olympic Moun- 
tains in Washington, and E. T. Harper has added to the list by 
collections from several areas. Several other botanists and zo6l- 
ogists have added somewhat to the list published herein. 

The list follows, given for distribution, and divested of all 
other non-essential data. Where no collector is named, the col- 
lecting was done by the writer. 

Acarospora cervina (Wahl.) Koerb. 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Acarospora chlorophana (Wahl.) Ach. 
Socorro County, New Mexico, Coll. C. J. Herrick, 1895, and near Glacier, 
British Columbia, 1906, rocks. 
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Acarospora fuscata (Schrad.) Arn. 


Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 


Acarospora glaucocarpa (Wahl.) Ach. 


San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, limestone. 


Acarospora glebosa Koerb. 


Boone County, Iowa, 1903, sandstone. 
Acolium tympanellum (Ach.) DeNot. 
Islands of Puget Sound and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, bark 


and decorticate wood. Thallus often poorly developed. 


my aA Amphiloma lanuginosum (Hoffm.) Nyl. 


San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, and Madison County, Kentucky, 


1908, various shaded substrata, in moist places. 
Arthonia impolita (Ehrh.) Borr. 


San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, red cedar wood. 


Arthopyrenia gemmata (Ach.) Mass. 


Stewart’s Island in Puget Sound, 1906, maple bark. 


Arthopyrenia glabrata (Ach.) 


San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, bark. 


Arthopyrenia quinqueseptata (Ny}].) Fink. 


Boone County, Iowa, 1903, bark. 
Bacidia akompsa (Tuck.) Fink. 
Islands of Puget Sound, also Longmire Springs, Washington, Coll. FE. T. 


Harper, 1906, bark. 
Bacidia dryina (Ach.). 


Biatorina 
Near 
Biatorina 
Near 
Biatorina 
Near 


Biatorina 


Biatorina 





Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, cedar bark. 
Bacidia schweinitsii (Tuck.) Fink. 

Missouri and Arkansas, Coll. Colton Russell, 1899, bark. 
Biatorella clavus (Lam. & DC.) Th. Fr. 

Colorado mountains, Coll. L. H. Pammel, 1904, rocks. 
Biatorella geophana (Ny).). 

Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, moist clay. 
Biatorella pruinosa (J. E. Smith) Fink. 

Cole County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1898, shaded rocks. 
Biatorella simplex (Dav.) Br. & Rostr. 

Iron County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1898, shaded rocks. 


bahusiensis (Blomb.). 

Laggan, Alberta, Coll. Carolyn Crosby, 1901, rocks. 
chalybeia (Borr.) Mudd. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1896, limestone. 

cyrtella (Ach.) Nyl. 

Duluth, Minnesota, 1898, poplar bark. 


laurert (Hepp.). 


Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, bark. 
Biatorina prasina (Fr.) Fink. 
Shushan, New York, Coll. Frank Dobbin, 1907, bark. 


tricolor (With.) Fink. 


Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, bark and wood. Inconspicuous and seldom 


collected. 
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Bilimbia hypnophila (Ach.) Th. Fr. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, mosses over rocks. 
Buellia colludens (Nyl.) Tuck. 
Madison County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1906, exposed sandstone. 
Buellia leptocline (Flot.) Mass. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. Little known in North America. 
Buellia papillata (Sommerf.) Tuck. 
Near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, mosses at 9,000 feet. 
Buellia stellulata (Tayl.) Br. & Rostr. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Buellia turgescens (Nyl.) Tuck. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, old boards. 
Calicium curtum Borr. & Turn. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, dead wood. 
Calicium hyperellum Ach. 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, bark of conifers. Not often col- 
lected in North America. 
Cetraria aculeata (Schreb.) Fr. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, soil over rocks. Widely distributed over 
exposed rocks of this region. 
Cetraria arctica (Hook.) Tuck. 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, soil over rocks at 9,000 feet. 
Cetraria chlorophylla (Humb.) Wain. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, dead bark and wood. 
Cetraria cucullata (Bell) Ach. 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, and Laggan, Alberta, 1906, soil among 
rocks. 
Cetraria fendleri Tuck. 
Socorro County, New Mexico, Coll. C. J. Herrick, 1898, twigs. The type 


locality is in New Mexico, where collected by Fendler, in 1856. 


Cetraria glauca (L.) Ach. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, 
and from National Park, Montana, Coll. M. E. Jones, 1910, trees. 
Cetraria juniperina (L.) Ach. 

San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, Cascade Mountains, Washington, 
Coll. T. C. Frye, 1907, and Utah, Coll. L. H. Pammel, 1907, bark and 
dead wood. 

Cetraria madreporiformis (Ach.) Muell. 

Near Glacier, British Columbia, and Laggan, Alberta, 1906, soil at high 

elevations. 
Cetraria nivalis (L.) Ach. 

Near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, at 8,500 feet. Also Yahulat Island, Alaska, 
Coll. Trevor Kincaid, 1897, and Albany County, Wyoming, Coll. Aven 
Nelson, 1901, soil. 

Cetraria orbatum (Nyl.). 

Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, trees. A little-known lichen described 

from California as Platysma orbatum Nyl. 
Cetraria platyphylla Tuck. 


Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, trees. Common throughout this area. 
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Cetraria stenophylla (Tuck.). 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, trees. Widely distributed in this area. 
Cetraria tenuifolia (Retz.) Howe. 
At the Palisades on the north shore of Lake Superior in Minnesota, 1897, 
Isle Royale in Lake Superior, 1902, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 
1906, soil. 
Cetraria terrestris (Schaer.). 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, and Laggan, Alberta, 1906, soil. 
Chaenotheca brunneola (Ach.) Muell. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, cedar bark. Not well known in North 
America. 
Cladonia apolepta (Ach.) 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, and Washington County, New York, Coll. 
S. H. Burnham, 1907, old wood in moist places. 
Cladonia bacillaris (Del.) Ny). 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, logs. 
Cladonia beilidiflora (Ach.) Schaer. 
| Islands of Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, soil 
over rocks. 
Cladonia carneola Fr. 
Islands of Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, soil. 
Cladonia cenotea (Ach.) Schaer. 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, and Laggan, Alberta, 1906, soil. 
Cladonia chlorophaea (Gaud.) Spreng. 
Essex County, New York, Coll. Carolyn W. Harris, 1899, and Islands of 
Puget Sound, 1906, soil. 

Cladonia coccifera (1...) Willd. 

Islands of Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, soil. 
Cladonia cornuta (L.) Schaer. 

Near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, soil. 
Cladonia crispata (Ach.) Schaer. 

San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, soil over rocks. 
Cladonia deformis (L.) Hoffm. 

Near Glacier, British Columbia, and Laggan, Alberta, 1906, soil and old 

wood. | 
Cladonia degenerans (Floerke) Spreng. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, soil. 
Cladonia denticollis Hoftm. 

San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, Cape Breton Island, Coll. G. E. 
Nichols, 1909, New Brunswick, Coll, G. B. Kaiser, 1910, soil and old 
wood. 

Cladonia digitata (Ach.) Nyl. 

San Juan Island in Puget Sound, and near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, soil. 
Cladonia ecmocyna (Ach.) Nyl. 

Islands of Puget Sound, near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, Lo Lo Hot 


Springs, Montana, Coll. M. J. Elrod, and in the Olympic Mountains, 


Washington, Coll. T. C. Frye, 1907, soil. 
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Cladonia gracilescens (Floerke) Wain. 
Islands of Puget Sound, near Glacier, British Columbia, and near Laggan, 
Alberta, 1906, soil. 

Cladonia gracilis (L.) Willd. 

Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, soil over rocks. 
Cladonia leporina Fr. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas, Coll. Colton Russell, 1899, rocks. 
Cladonia macilenta Hoftm. 

San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, old board fence. 
Cladonia palamaea (Ach.). 

San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, soil over rocks. 
Cladonia pityrea (Floerke) Wain. 

Fayette County, Iowa, 1896, old wood. 
Cladonia pyxidata (L.) Hoffm. 

St. Louis County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1897, and Lincoln County, 

New- Mexico, Coll. S. F. Earle, 1910, soil. 
Cladonia squemosa (Scop.) Hoftm. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, old wood. 
Cladonia subcariosa Ny}. 

Tacoma Park, D. C., Coll. Mabel E. Williams, and Lookout Mountain, 
Tennessee, Coll. W. W. Calkins, rocks. Distributed as Cladonia symphy- 
carpa Fr. in Lichenes Boreali-Americani no. 178, and in W. W. Calkins’ 
North American Lichens, nos. 85 and 94. 

Cladonia subulata (L.). 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, old logs. 
Cladonia subsquamosa (Nyl.) Wain. 

Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, Chechalis County, Washington, Coll. J. C. 
Tillman, 1907, and Mt. Hood, Oregon, Coll. T. C. Frye, 1907, soil and 
old wood. 

Cladonia sylvatica (L.) Rabenh. 

Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, soil over rocks. 
Collema plicatile Ach. 

Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, shaded limestone. 
Coniocybe furfuracea (L.) Koerb. 

Islands of Puget Sound, and Laggan, Alberta, 1906, bark. 
Coniocybe pallida (Pers.) Fr. 

Waldron Island in Puget Sound, 1906, oak bark. 
Dermatocarpon arboreum (Fr.) Fink. 

St. Louis County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1897, bark. 
Dermatocarpon fluviatile DC. 

Brown Island in Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, 

Wet rocks. 
Dermatocarpon hepaticum (Ach.) Th. Fr. 
Wayne County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1898, soil. 
Everina furfuracea (L.) Mann. 
Rincon Mountains, Arizona, Coll. J. C. Blumer, 1909, dead pines. 
Everina vulpina (L.) Ach. 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, and near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, bark. 


i 
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Gyrophora angulata (Tuck.) Herre. 

Grand Marais, Minnesota, 1901, Islands of Puget Sound, and near Glacier, 
British Columbia, 1906, and Olympic Mountains, Washington, Coll. T. 
C. Frye, 1907, rocks. 

Gyrophora cylindrica (L.) Ach. 

Near Glacier, British Columbia, at 9,500 feet, and Laggan, Alberta, at 

5,400 feet, 1906, rocks. 
Gyrophora deusta (L.) Borr. & Turn. 

In several localities on islands in The Lake of the Woods and along the 
northern boundary of Minnesota, 1899 to 1902, rocks. The plants are 
sterile and were not determined until recently. Tuckerman included 
this species with Gyrophora proboscidea (L.) Ach. 

Gyrophora hyperborea Ach. 
Top of Mt. Constitution in Puget Sound, near Glacier, British Columbia, 
and near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, rocks at 2,000 to 8,500 feet. 
Gyrophora phaea (Tuck.) Herre. 
Stewart Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Gyrophora polyphylla (L.) Fr. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Gyrophora rugifera (Nyl.) Th. Fr. 

Beaver Creek, Colorado, 11,900 feet, Coll. L. H. Pammel, 1895, Olympic 
Mountains, Washington, 8,500 feet, Coll. T. C. Frye, 1907, and San 
Francisco Peaks, Arizona, Coll. H. C. Cowles, rocks. 

Gyrophora vellea (L.) Ach. 

Golden Colorado, Coll. L. H. Pammel, 1895, Lo Lo Hot Springs, Montana, 
Coll. M. J. Elrod, 1897, and Clear Water, Idaho, Coll. L. H. Pammel, 
190, rocks. 

Heppia despreauxii (Mont.) Tuck. 

Jefferson County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1898, and Colorado City, 

Colorado, Coll. H. L. Shantz, 1904, soil. 
Icmadophila aeruginosa (Scop.) Mass. 

Islands of Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, and Laggan, 

Alberta, 1906, old logs and stumps. 
Lecanora albescens (Hoffm.) Th. Fr. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, old boards. Previously unknown 
in North America, unless the same as Lecanora hageni (Ach.) Koerb. 
Lecanora atra (Huds.) Ach. 
Iron County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1900, rocks. 
Lecanora boligera (Norm.) Hedl. 

Near Glacier, British Columbia, Coll. Carolyn Crosby, 1901, bark. Not 

previously reported from North America. 
Lecanora cinerea (L.) Summerf, 

Islands of Puget Sound, near Glacier, British Columbia, and near Laggan, 
Alberta, 1906, rocks. 

Lecanora cinereorufescens (Ach.) Fr. 

Near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, rocks at 6,000 feet. Little known 
in North America. 

Lecanora diffracta (Ach.) 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
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Lecanora frustulosa (Dicks.) Ach. 

3rown Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Lecanora heteromorpha Ach. 

Near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, rocks. 
Lecanora hypnorum (Wulf.). 

Near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, mosses. 
Lecanora Pacifica Tuck. 

San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, wood and bark. 
Lecanora pallescens (L.) Schaer. 

Missoula, Montana, Coll. M. J. Elrod, 1899, San Juan Island in Puget 
Sound, 1906, and Olympic Mountains, Washington, and Mt. Hood, Ore- 
gon, Coll. T. C. Frye, 1907, bark and mosses. 

Lecanora pallida (Schreb.) Schaer. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, bark. 
Lecanora rabenhorstii (Hepp). 
Fayette County, Iowa, 1897, limestone. 
Lecanora rubina (Lam. & DC.) Ach. 
Iron County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1898, rocks. 
Lecanora sordida (Pers.) Th. Fr. 
Islands of Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, rocks. 
Lecanora subattingens (Wain.). 

San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, board fences. Not previously re- 

ported from North America. 
Lecanora tartarea (L.) Ach. 

Iron County, Missouri, Colton Russell, 1900, and Islands of Puget Sound, 

1906, bark and rocks. 
Lecanora ventosa (L.) Ach. 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, and Laggan, Alberta, 1906, and Olympic 
Mountains, Washington, Coll. T. C. Frye, 1907, rocks. 
Lecanora verrucosa (Ach.) Laur. 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, soil and mosses. 
Lecidea atrobrunnea (DC.) Schaer. 

Beaver Creek and LaMotte Peak, Colorado, Coll. L. H. Pammel, 1896 and 
1900, Pikes Peak, Colorado, Coll. E. T. Harper, and near Glacier, Brit- 
ish Columbia, 1906, rocks. 

Lecidea caeruleonigricans (Lightf.) Schaer. 

Isla Ryale, Michigan, 1902, rocks. 
Lecidea confluens (Ach.) Nyl. 

Near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, rocks. 
Lecidea cinnabarina Sommerf. 

Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, boards. Known from only a few North 
American areas. 

Lecidea fossarum Duf. 

Sulphur Springs, Colorado, Coll. E. Bether, 1913, soil. An inconspicuous 

lichen, the distribution of which is not well known. 
Lecidea fuscoatrata Nyl. 

Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. Previously known only from the 

type locality in California. 
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Lecidea fuscorubens Nyl. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. Not previously reported 
from North America. 
Lecidea goniophila (Floerke) Koerb. 
West Lake Fork, Utah, Coll. L. H. Pammel, 1900, and Waldron Island in 
Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Lecidea granulosa (Hoftm.) Ach. 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, soil. 
Lecidea latypea Ach. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Lecidea lutescens (Hellb.) Stiz. 
Plummers Island, Maryland, 1907, rocks. Not previously reported from 
North America. 
Lecidea morio Schaer. 
Utah, Coll. L. H. Pammel, 1907, rocks. 
Lecidea parvifolia Pers. 
Butler County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1898, bark. 
Lecidea platycarpa Ach. 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, near Glacier, British Columbia, and near 
Laggan, Alberta, 1906, rocks. 
Lecidea pringlei Tuck. 
Near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, rocks at 9,000 feet. 
Lecidea quernea (Dicks.) Ach. 
Brown Island in Puget Sound, 1906, dead wood. 
Leptogium albociliatum Desf. 
Stewart Island in Puget Sound, 1906, soil. 
Leptogium lecerum (Retz.) S. F. Gray. 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, 1906, bark. 
Leptogium muscicola (Sw.) Fr. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, mosses. 
Leptogium myochroum (Schrad.) Tuck. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks and bark. 
Leptogium palmatum (Huds.) Mont. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, mossy rocks. 
Lopadium fuscoluteum (Dicks.) Mudd. 
Longmire Springs, Washington, Coll. E. T. Harper, 1906, bark. 
Lopadium phyllocharis (Mont.). 
Gainesville, Florida, Coll. F. M. O’Byrne, 1912, leaves. 
Megalospora sanguinaria (L.) Koerb. 
Islands of Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906,° bark. 
. icarea denigrata (Fr.) Hellb. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, bark. 
Nephroma arctica (L.) Fr. 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, and Laggan, Alberta, 1906, soil. 
Nephroma laevigata Ach. 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, rocks. 
Nephroma lusitanica Schaer. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
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Nesolechia punctum Mass. 
Fayette County, Iowa, 1902, on Cladonia mitrula Tuck. 
Pannaria brunnea (Sw.) Mass. 

Islands of Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, soil 
and mosses. 

Pannaria hypnorum (Hoffm.) Koerb. 

St. Paul’s Island, Alaska, Coll. Trevor Kincaid, 1897, and Paradise Valley, 
Washington, Coll. E. T. Harper, 1906, mosses and soil. 

Pannaria lepidiota (Sommerf.) Th. Fr. 

Mt. Hesperus, Southern Colorado, 11,000 feet, Coll. Baker, Earle, and 
Tracy, 1898, Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, and Longmire Springs, 
Washington, Coll. E. T. Harper, 1906, rocks and bark. 

Pannaria leucosticta Tuck. 

Madison and Iron counties, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1898, rocks. 
Pannaria microphylla (Sw.) Mass. 

Iron and Waine counties, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1898, rocks. 
Parmelia albescens (Schaer.). 

Near Glacier, British Columbia, and Laggan, Alberta, 1906, decorticate 

wood. 
Parmelia alpicola Th. Fr. 
Near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, rocks at 9,000 feet. 
Parmelia ambigua (Wulf.) Ach. 
Islands of Puget Sound, near Glacier, British Columbia, and near Laggan, 
Alberta, 1906, decorticate wood. 
Parmelia centrifuga (L.) Ach. 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, rocks. 
Parmelia lanata (L.) Wallr. 

Uintah Mountains, Utah, at 12,000 feet, Coll. L. H. Pammel, 1901, and 

near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, rocks at 9,200 feet. 
Parmelia molliuscula Ach. 

Laramie County, Colorado, Coll. Mrs. C. F. Baker, 1895, Laramie, 
Wyoming, Coll. Aven Nelson, 1895, South Dakota, Coll. W. P. Carr, 
1902, and North Dakota, Coll. L. R. Waldron, 1904, soil. 

Parmelia omphalodes (L.) Ach. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Parmelia physodes (L.) Ach. 

Islands of Puget Sound, near Glacier, British Columbia, and near Laggan, 
Alberta, 1906, bark. Forms of this variable species are common in 
these areas. 

Parmelia stygia (L.) Ach. 
St. George Island, Alaska, Coll. Trevor Kincaid, 1897, Wasp Island in 
Puget Sound, and near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, rocks. 
Peltigera venosa (L.) Hoffm. 
Near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, soil. 
Pertusaria multipuncta (Turn.) Nyl. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, bark. 
Physcia aipolia (Ach.) Nyl. 
Brown Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
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Physcia comosa (Eschw.) Nyl. 
Near Little Rock, Arkansas, Coll. Colton Russell, 1899, bark. 
Physcia hispida (Schreb.) Tuck. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, old fences. 
Physcia pulverulenta (Schreb.) Nyl. 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, 
rocks. 
Physcia teretiuscula (Nyl.). 
Gunflint, Minnesota, 1897, Hot Springs, Arkansas, Coll. Colton Russell, 
1899, and Iron County, Missouri, by the same collector, 1900, rocks. 
Little known in North America, being usually confused with Physcia 
caesia (Hoffm.) Nyl. 
Piloporus acicularis (Ach.) Th. Fr. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Piloporus hallii (Tuck.). 
Longmire Springs, Washington, Coll. E. T. Harper, 1906, and Olympic 
Mountains, Washington, Coll. T. C. Frye, 1907, rocks. 
Placodium aurantiacum (Lightf.) Naeg. & Hepp. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks and wood. 
Placodium cinnabarinum (Ach.) Anzi. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, exposed rocks. 
Placodium citrinum (Hottm.) Leight. 
Jefferson County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1899, shaded limestone. 
Placodium ferrugineum (Huds.) Hepp. 
Brown Island in Puget Sound, 1906, bark. 
Placodium galactophyllum Tuck. 
Washington County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1900, exposed lime 
stone. 
Placodium jungermanniae (Wahl.) Tuck. 
Near Laggan, Alberta, at 7,000 to 9,000 feet, 1906, among mosses. 
Placodium lobulatum (Sommerf.) Fink. 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Placodium murorum (Hoftm.) Ach. 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Placodium sideritis (Tuck.). 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Placodium sinapispermum (Auct.) Hepp. 
Near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, rocks. Little known in North America. 
Placodium ulmorum Fink. 
Near LaCrosse, Wisconsin, Coll. L. H. Pammel, 1892, and Rooks County, 
Kansas, Coll. E. Bartholemew, 1893, bark. 
Placodium vitellinum (Hoffm.) Hepp. 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, and near Laggan, Alberta, 1906, soil and 
rocks. 
Psora crenata (Tayl.). 
Laramie County, Colorado, at 7,000 feet, Coll. Mrs. C. F. Baker, 1895, 
soil. 
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Psora globifera (Ach.). 
Isle Royale, Michigan, 1902, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, 
rocks. 
Psora icterica (Mont.) Fink. 
Lincoln County, New Mexico, Comm. W. R. Maxon, 1902, and Gillispie 
County, Texas, Coll. G. Jermy, without date, soil. 
Psora lurida (Sw.) Koerb. 
Isle Royale, Michigan, Coll. E. T. Harper, 1904, soil. 
Pyrenula cerasi (Schrad.) Hepp. 
Plummers Island, Maryland, 1907, bark. 
Rhizocarpon alboatrum (Hoftm.) Th. Fr. 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, 1906, bark. 
Rhizocarpon alpicolum (Wahl.). 


St. Paul’s Island, Alaska, Coll. Trevor Kincaid, 1897, and near Laggan, 


a 
72 


Alberta, 1906, rocks. 
Rhizocarpon badioatrum (Floerke) Th. Fr. 
Near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, rocks. 
Rhizocarpon geographicum (L.) Lam. & DC. 


Islands of Puget Sound, near Glacier, British Columbia, and near La; 





Alberta, 1906, rocks. 
Rhizocarpon oidaleum (Tuck.). 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, and National Park, Montana, Coll. M. E. 
Jones, 1910, bark, wood, and rocks. 
Rhizocarpon petraeum (Wulf.) Koerb. 
Islands of Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, rocks 
Rinodina aterrima (Krempelh.) Anzi. 
Near Laggan, Alberta, at 9,000 feet, 1906, rocks. A little-known plant. 
Rinodina biatorina Koerb. 
Plummers Island, Maryland, Coll. W. R. Maxon, 1902, and Bruce Fink, 
1907, rocks. 
Rinodina constans (Nyl.) Tuck. 
Near Shushan, New York, Coll. Frank Dobbin, 1907, trees. 
Rinodina hallii Tuck. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, bark. 
Solorina crocea (L.) Ach. 
Montana, Coll. M. E. Jones, 1902, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 
1906, soil. 
Speerschneidera euplaca (Tuck.) Trev. 
Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1900, rocks. 
Sphaerophorus globiferus (L.) DC. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, bark. 
Staurothele diffractella (Nyl.) Tuck. 
Washjngton County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1900, limestone. 
Stereocaulon alpinum Laur. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
Stereocaulon tomentosum Fr. 


Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 
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Sticta anthrapsis Ach. 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, bark and rocks. 
Sticta crocata (L.) Ach. 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, 1906, mossy rocks. 
Sticta limbata (Turn.) Ach. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks near shore. A little-known 
plant in North America. 
Sticta oregana Tuck. 
Longmire Springs, Washington, Coll. E. T. Harper, 1906, bark. 
Sticta scrobiculata (Scop.) Ach. 
Waldron Island in Puget Sound, 1906, exposed sandstone 
Synechoblastus pycnocarpus (Nyl.) Fink. 
Iron County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1900, bark 
Teloschistes lychneus (Ach.) Tuck. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, rocks and wood. 
Teloschistes polycarpus (Hoffm.) Tuck. 
Colorado, Coll. C. F. Baker, 1898, Utah, Coll. L. H. Pammel, 1901, and 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, 1906, bark. 
Thamnolia vermicularis (Sw.) Ach. 
Top of Mt. Constitution in Puget Sound, at 2,000 feet, and near Laggan, 
Alberta, at 9,000 feet, 1906, soil and rocks. 
Thelotrema lepadinum Ach, 
Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, and Olympic Mountains, Washington, Coll. 
T. C. Frye, 1907, bark. 
Urceolaria scruposa (Schreb.) Ach. 


Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, rocks. 


~ 


‘snea barbata Fr. 

Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, trees. 
Usnea cavernosa Tuck. 

Islands of Puget Sound, 1906, trees. 
'snea florida (1.) Ach. 


~ 


Gillespie County, Texas, Coll. G. Jermy, without date, Madison County, 
Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1898, and Flathead Lake, Montana, Coll. 
M. J. Elrod, 1899, trees. 


‘errucaria fuscella (Turn.) Ach. 


Washington County, Missouri, Coll. Colton Russell, 1900, limestone. 
Verrucaria margacea Ach. 
Olga Island in Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, 


rocks. 


~ 


“errucaria nigrescens Pers. 
San Juan Island in Puget Sound, and near Glacier, British Columbia, 1906, 


rocks. 
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A FIELD MEETING OF PATHOLOGISTS 


WILLIAM A. MuRRILL 
(WitH PLATE 15) 


The writer was invited to represent the New York Botanical 
Garden at a meeting of plant pathologists and Connecticut farm 
bureau agents, held during the week beginning August 18 at New 
Haven, Storrs, and elsewhere, for the discussion of some of the 
most important problems now confronting the Connecticut farm- 
ers, fruit growers, and truck gardeners. About twenty botanists, 
mostly from New England and New York, were present; while 
several hundred other persons were in attendance at special meet- 
ings. The evenings were devoted to brief papers and discussions ; 
the mornings and afternoons to automobile tours through the 
plantations between New Haven, Hartford, and Storrs. A dis- 
tance of three hundred miles was covered in these tours, during 
‘which time the weather was most delightful. 

The meeting on Monday evening at the Graduates Club of 
New Haven, presided over by Dr. E. H. Jenkins, was devoted to 
a variety of general subjects, such as “ Plant Pathology and the 


9? 66 


College Course,” “Closer Relations between France and Amer- 


99? «66 


ica,” “Entomology and Pathology,” “ Tropical Forestry,” “ The 
Botanical Garden and the Pathologist,” and “ Reminiscences of 
Dr. Farlow.” 

On Tuesday morning, various departments of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station were visited and then a tour made of or- 
chards and farms showing peach and apple spraying experiments, 
peach yellows, potato tests, corn breeding experiments, effects of 
fertilizers on fungi, etc. 

In the afternoon, the Yale Botanical Laboratories were in- 
spected under the guidance of Professor Evans and Dr. Whit- 
ford; after which the party went on a long journey through the 
market gardens of Highwood and Westville, the Elm City Nur- 
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sery, and the seed farms of Orange, Milford, and Woodmont. 
At the nursery, Mr. Coe exhibited many dwarf trees he had 
brought from Japan, as well as an interesting climbing Hy- 
drangea, excellent for walls, and the original plants and parents 
of the hybrid box privet, a border shrub of great promise. An 
hour’s stop was made at Savin Rock for dinner, and then the 
party proceeded to the Assembly Hall of the Experiment Station 
for the evening meeting. 

Dr. Hartley, Director of the Rhode Island Experiment Station, 
presided at this meeting, the general subject of which was “ Tree 
Diseases.” Dr. A. H. Graves spoke on “ Resistant Chestnut 
Trees ”; Dr. Florence McCormick on “ White Pine Blister Rust ”; 
Professor Butler and Mr. Stoddard on “Spraying Trees”; and 
Dr. Clinton on “ Peach Yellows.” Most of these talks were illus- 
trated with lantern slides and some with microscopic mounts. It 
seems to be established that blister rust infects pine needles 
through their breathing-pores ; and that peach yellows, probably 
an enzymatic disease, may be transmitted from one tree to an- 
other by grafting with bud or bark. 

An early start was made Wednesday morning for Storrs, where 
the Agricultural College and Extension Bureau are located. The 
first stop was at the Barnes Brothers’ apple, pear, and peach 
orchards, to see a commercial plantation of dwarf McIntosh 
apples; a dusting machine in operation throwing clouds of dry 
sulphur in the air; and a peach orchard that had been entirely re- 
newed and probably saved from yellows by proper treatment with 
sodium nitrate and other fertilizers. 

The largest greenhouses in America are located at Cromwell. 
About 22 acres are under glass, one house being 800 feet long by 
82 feet in width and another 500 by 480 feet, the latter entirely 
filled with roses. Ferns, begonias, palms, carnations, chrysan- 
themums, etc., are also grown in abundance and under the very 
best conditions. The establishment was far too large to admit of 
a thorough examination, so we inspected a few of the larger 
houses, the storage rooms, and the packing rooms, and then con- 
tinued our journey toward Hartford. 

At Wethersfield, we grouped ourselves beneath the largest elm 
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in the United States while Professor Morse and Professor Tor- 
rey took photographs. This remarkable tree is 30 feet in circum- 
ference, 97 feet high, and 250 years old, the branches spreading 
75 feet from the trunk in all directions. It stands on the edge of 
the highway without protection of any kind. 

Elms, sugar maples, and plane-trees were the commonest road- 
side trees in the regions visited, many of them being old and very 
handsome. A sugar maple was seen at Wapping that measured 
17 feet in circumference and 80 feet in height. On account of 
the wet season, fruit-bodies of large fungi were common on the 
trunks of various trees, Fomes populinus being often observed 
on sugar maples and Spongipellis galactinus on apple trees. Both 
of these polypores are white and visible at long distances. Many 
examples of bad tree doctoring were in evidence along the prin- 
cipal highways. 

Lunch was taken in Hartford near the Morgan Memorial, after 
which we left at top speed for Storrs, finely located among the 
hills with a broad view of the surrounding mountains and valleys. 
The only dining-room in the place has a reputation for closing 
very promptly, hence our haste. All of the remaining daylight 
was utilized in inspecting the potato fields, orchards, greenhouses, 
dahlia garden, and botanical garden, under the guidance of Pro- 
fessors Slate, Hollister, Fraser, and Sinnott. 

The evening session was devoted to a historical sketch of 
tobacco growing in Connecticut, by Dr. Jenkins, and a discussion 
of potato, tobacco, and market garden diseases by Messrs. Morse, 
Chapman, and others. Dr. Olive also discussed the relation of 
the botanical garden to the public. 

Thursday was a very important field day, devoted chiefly to 
tobacco. Leaving Storrs shortly before nine, the first stop was 
made at East Windsor Hill to see the fields of broad leaf tobacco 
in that vicinity and the Haviland plantation of tent Cuban tobacco, 
with narrow leaves. 

Considerable “rust,” or “burn,” was found on tobacco grown 
in the open. Many of the upper leaves were scalded like maple 
leaves on a hot day after a spell of rainy weather. Some showed 
small brown spots and others white spots, the latter resembling 
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insect work. All of these injuries may possibly have been due to 
the “ mosaic,” or “calico,” disease, which renders the leaf thin 
and sickly, and unable to resist sudden changes in atmospheric 
conditions. Many plants showed yellow lower leaves, doubtless 
due to lack of potash or other fertilizer trouble. 

Tobacco mosaic, like potato mosaic and peach yellows, is a very 
widespread and mysterious disease. It may be carried far and 
wide through the field by simply touching the leaves with infected 
hands. In old plants, if the lower leaves are touched, they will 
not take the disease, but will communicate it to the younger leaves 
and suckers at the top. The danger to the crop comes in handling 
the seedlings, which if infected develop into weaker plants of less 
value. When the crop is far advanced, there is little need for 
caution, since the sources of infection are always destroyed dur- 
ing the winter. 

On Thursday afternoon, after an excellent lunch at Thompson- 
ville, the Havana tobacco district at Suffield was visited and an 
inspection made of various experiments in progress there under 
the direction of Mr. Clayton. Johnson’s susceptible burly, grown 
for comparison, was found to be badly affected with Thielavia 
root-rot, which turns the tips of the roots brown or black, while 
in Fusarium root-rot the lesions are lighter in color. These rots 
are readily seen after the roots have been rinsed in water. 

The last stop of the day was made at the extensive tented fields 
of the American Sumatra Tobacco Company, where 290 acres 
are under cloth costing a million dollars, and 67 acres are covered 
by a single tent. The yield this year is enormous, probably be- 
cause of the plentiful rains. After several bad years, a number 
of growers in the district had turned their fields out to rest or 
were cultivating them in corn, timothy, and other crops for a 
change, which seemed unfortunate in view of the present tobacco 
vield. 

This company is transporting men, women, and children by the 
hundreds in motor trucks from Hartford to harvest the crop. 
The lower leaves are taken off, four or six at a time, as they ripen 
and hauled in covered baskets to the barns, where they are strung 
on cords fastened to sticks and hoisted into the barns to dry. In 
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damp weather and at critical periods a little charcoal is used. 
When winter comes, the tobacco is sweated, sorted, graded by ex- 
perts, and packed for shipment. It brings over a dollar a pound. 

The tobacco growing district of Connecticut is limited to the 
ralley of the Connecticut River and other localities at least 
twenty miles from the ocean where the soil is light and rich in 
organic matter. A great deal of fertilizer is necessary. The seed- 
beds must be sterilized with great care and the best seed used. 
After a certain number of crops, the land must be rested and re- 
newed by growing other crops upon it. 

On Thursday evening Dr. Olive, Professor Sinnott, and the 
writer were the guests of Dr. Clinton, who planned the meetings 
and did so much to make them a success. The following list of 


botanists in attendance was furnished by him. 


Prof. A. W. Evans and Dr. H. N. Whitford, of Yale, and Dr. A. H. Graves, 
formerly of Yale. 

Dr. E. W. Olive, of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

Professors E. W. Sinnott and G. S. Torrey, of Storrs. 

Professors A. V. Osmen and W. S. Krout, and Dr. G. H. Chapman, of the 
Amherst Agricultural College. 

Prof. W. J. Morse, of the Maine Experiment Station. 

Prof. O. R. Butler, of the New Hampshire Experiment Station. 

Prof. M. F. Barrus, of the Cornell Experiment Station. 

Dr. W. A. Murrill, of the New York Botanical Garden. 

Dr. G. R. Lyman, of the Disease Survey, B. A. Porter, of the Entomological 
Division, and E. E. Clayton, of the Tobacco Work, of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Grace Clapp, of Smith College. 

Dr. Florence A. McCormick, E. M. Stoddard, and G. P. Clinton, of the 


Connecticut Experiment Station. 
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NOTES AND BRIEF ARTICLES 


[Unsigned notes are by the editor] 


Owing to the increased cost of publication, the price of Myco- 
Locia will be advanced to four dollars ($4.00) at the beginning of 
1920. This price will also apply to back volumes; which can still 
be supplied in complete sets. 


Professor L. R. Hesler, formerly of the Department of Plant 
Pathology of Cornell University, is now head of the Department 
of Botany of the University of Tennessee, a position recently 
made vacant by the death of Professor S. M. Bain. 


Mr. C. G. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, Ohio, spent the last week in 
August and the first two weeks in September at the Garden 
studying and photographing types of Xylaria and the larger 
species of Hypoxylon in the Ellis Collection, which contains 
numerous type specimens of North American Pyrenomycetes. 


Mr. H. B. Weiss, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, is making 
a study of the beetles and other insects that infest fungi, and 
finds that the species that feed on woody fungi are usually dif- 
ferent from those infesting mushrooms. He would be glad to 
receive specimens when accompanied by the correct name of the 
host. 


Dr. W. C. Coker was actively engaged during the past summer 
in completing his investigation of the genus Clavaria. Besides 
devoting considerable time to library and herbarium study at the 
Garden and other institutions, he was able to spend several weeks 
in collecting at various localities in the eastern United States, 
from North Carolina to New England, where conditions were 
suitable for the development of the coral-fungi. His series of 


illustrations of this interesting group of fungi is excellent. 
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It was stated in the September number of Mycorocra that Dr. 
C. T. Gregory had accepted a position in Norfolk, Virginia. Dr. 
H. S. Jackson asks me to correct this erroneous statement and to 
say that Dr. Gregory was retained after July I as extension 
pathologist of the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station, hav- 
ing immediate charge of extension work in vegetable and truck 
crop diseases. He did consider a position in Virginia, but finally 


decided not to accept it. 


The American Journal of Botany for July, 1919, contains a 
list of the publications of the late Prof. Atkinson prepared by Dr. 
H. M. Fitzpatrick, of Cornell University. It covers five and a 
half pages printed i small type. A brief sketch of his life ap- 
pears in the same number. Another account appeared in the 
Botanical Gazette, contributed by Prof. Whetzel, of Cornell. 
The best recent photograph of Prof. Atkinson is probably the one 
published by Mr. Lloyd in his Mycological Notes for June, 1919. 

Two valuable circulars were recently issued by Dr. Mel. T. 
Cook, of the New Jersey Experiment Station. One deals with 
the common diseases of herbaceous plants used as ornamentals, 
and the other with the diseases of shade and ornamental trees. 
They are both well illustrated, and contain directions for treat- 
ment in all cases. The subject of ornamentals is too often over- 
looked by the plant pathologist, who usually has more than he 
can do in attending to the wants of diseased economic plants. 
Here is a chance for the establishment of a fellowship for an ex- 
tended investigation of the diseases of ornamental plants. 

In a report on white pine blister rust control for 1918, Dr. G. 
P. Clinton and his associate, Dr. Florence McCormick, of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, describe a method 
of making artificial infections of detached leaves in Petri dishes, 
where they may be kept alive for weeks and closely watched, 
while the amount of moisture and light may be readily controlled. 
Leaves of trees and shrubs may be handled in this way, but her- 


baceous leaves are apt to wilt. In the same report, it is stated 
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that the blister rust enters pine trees through the stomates on 
their leaves, producing at first characteristic golden-yellow spots 
or bands. 

The first specimen of Grifola Berkeleyi I have seen from Ala- 
bama was sent in last July by Mr. J. E. Fries, of Birmingham. 
This very large polypore occurs at the base of oak trees and is 
evidently parasitic on oak roots. It has received several names, 
such as P. anax, P. lactifluus, and P. subgiganteus, all of which 
are characteristic; but the earliest name, P. Berkeleyi, was as- 
signed by Fries in 1851 to a fragment sent to him by Berkeley, 
who received it from Curtis in North Carolina. While in Vir- 
ginia last summer, I saw an immense specimen of this fungus 
growing against the base of an oak on the college campus at 


Blacksburg, which measured fully two feet across. 


A bulletin has recently been published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture treating of the rosette disease of pecan trees in 
the southern states. After considerable experimenting, it has 
been discovered that this serious disease is caused by soils de- 
ficient in humus, fertility, and moisture supply. In setting new 
orchards the bulletin recommends that only good land be used. 
Deep sand, clays underlaid with sand, and eroded hillsides should 
be avoided. After the orchard is planted the cultural practices 
should be such as to increase the depth, humus content, fertility, 
and moisture-holding capacity of the surface soil as rapidly as 
possible, and to conserve moisture during dry periods. Inter- 
cropping with shallow-rooted plants and legumes is a good 


practice. 


Mrs. John R. Delafield collected a number of interesting fungi 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, in August and presented them 
to the Garden herbarium. Notes and colored drawings accom- 
panied several of the specimens which were of particular value. 
The very rare Tyromyces balsameus, the dainty little Prunulus 
cyaneobasis, and the brilliantly-colored Melanoleuca Russula 


were among the number. Also: Chanterel minor, C. cinnabari- 
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nus, C. Chantarellus, C. infundibuliformis, Hydrocybe conica, 
Melanoleuca albissima, Clitocybe clavipes, Gymnopus carnosus, 
Lactaria torminosa, Cortinarius alboviolaceus, Tyromyces lac- 
teus, Tremellodon gelatinosum, Hydnum velutinum, Helvella 
crispa, Macropodia fusicarpa, Aleuria aurantia, Otidea grandis, 
and many other species. 


An old English walnut tree in Lynchburg, Virginia, was re- 
ferred to in the last number Mycorocia as having borne dis- 
eased fruits since about 1915. This walnut blight, Bacterium 
juglandis, has been known since 1900 on the Pacific coast, where 
it is considered a most serious disease and one not amenable to 
treatment. In 1913, it was reported in New York and New Jer- 
sey, and in 1916 it was found quite generally distributed in the 
eastern United States. During the latter year, it was observed 
that infection took place about the last of May, but the disease 
did not penetrate deeply into the tissues of the nuts until the 
middle of August. In California, infection occurs about flowering 
time and is serious if the weather is moist. The only hope of 
controlling this bacterial blight lies in the discovery of immune or 
resistant varieties. 


The oldest Japanese chestnut tree on our grounds, one that has 
survived since the early days of the Garden, persisting through 
the terrible epidemic of canker which killed off all the other chest- 
nuts, failed to put forth its leaves last spring. It is dead—killed 
by an attack of the canker that was almost imperceptible at first 
but finally proved too strong for it. This tree has been carefully 
observed for fourteen years, or since the canker was discovered 
in this vicinity. The disease gained entrance several years ago 
through a small branch three feet above the ground and worked 
away at the base of the trunk until it was completely girdled. 
Only one small canker was found in the top of the tree, which 
had a spread of twenty feet or more and remained green through 
the season of 1918. 


Leaf-blight of the plane-tree and white oak has been unusually 
prevalent this season, owing to the wet weather in May. This 
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disease, which renders the trees so unsightly, may be controlled 
by sanitation, pruning, and spraying, but the process is expensive 
and exacting. Spraying alone will be of value if done at the 
proper time. Use the strongest Bordeaux mixture (5-5-50), 
applying it thoroughly with a power sprayer before the leaves 
are half grown, and repeat two or three times at intervals of a 
week or ten days according to the weather. This solution kills 
the summer spores and prevents infection of the new leaves. If 
the dead twigs and leaves, both on the trees and on the ground, 
are collected and burned, the winter spores will be killed and the 
disease will not appear with the opening of the buds. All the 
trees in a given locality should be treated at once. 


In an article on the growth of wood-destroying fungi on liquid 
media contributed to the Annals of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den for April, 1919, by Zeller, Schmitz, and Duggar, the follow- 
ing conclusions are drawn: 

1. Many wood-destroying fungi are not suitable for growth 
experiments with liquid media. 

2. With respect to the media employed and to the species 
studied, Merulius pinastri, Polyporus lucidus, Polystictus versi- 
color, Pleurotus sapidus, and Trametes Peckii grow best in the 
order named. Others grow well only on certain media, e. g., Len- 
sites vialis, Daedalea quercina, and Merulius lacrymans on Rich- 
ards’ solution. 

3. Czapek’s solution with the monobasic, and Richards’ solu- 
tion with the mono-, di-, and tribasic potassium phosphate proved 
generally to be suitable media. Thus, there is a decided indication 
of the desirability of selecting a specific medium for each fungus. 


Dr. Robert T. Morris has been collecting fleshy fungi on his 
country place at Stamford, Connecticut, and sending them to the 
herbarium of the Garden. He recently sent in a very peculiar 
gray form of Venenarius solitarius, and specimens of the rare 
Melanoleuca pallida and Lactaria atroviridis. He writes as fol- 
lows: “I ate a good-sized piece of the Lactaria atroviridis and 
found it fairly tender, sweet, and good, with no bad effects fol- 
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lowing. The large colony of this species passed away before I 
could get your answer about edibility. I also tried a mess of 
Melanoleuca pallida and found it to be a first-rate mushroom, not 
in the very best class, but merely excellent.” Speaking of the 
relation of fire to fungi, he writes: “ About one hundred acres of 
my country place were burned over two years ago in early May, 
leaving several hundred chestnut stumps in the burned area. 
Last year Fistulina hepatica was more abundant on the burned 
stumps than on the others. This year it is very abundant on the 
burned stumps—sometimes three or four specimens to the 


stump.” 


Dr. WILLIAM GILSON FARLOW 


Dr. Farlow died at his home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
June 3, 1919. He was born in Boston in 1844 and graduated at 
Harvard in 1866. He afterwards studied botany in Europe for 
several years, chiefly with Professor de Bary. In 1874, he be- 
came a member of the Harvard faculty, and three years later was 
appointed professor of cryptogamic botany, which position he 
held for a period of forty years. 

He was a pioneer in cryptogamic botany in America, and 
wielded an influence through his teaching, his publications, his 
library, his herbarium, and his instructive and stimulating corre- 
spondence, that has scarcely been equaled. Honors were show- 
ered upon him from all parts of America and Europe, and no one 
more richly deserved them. The funeral services were held in 
Appleton Chapel and he was buried in Newton Cemetery. 

All of his large collection of books and manuscripts was left 
to Harvard University, to constitute the Farlow Reference Li- 
brary. The sum of $25,000 was left in trust to his assistant, Mr. 
A. B. Seymour, who will enjoy its income during his life. On his 
death this fund will be added to a gift of $100,000 previously 
made to Harvard and known as the John S. Farlow Memorial 
Fund. On the death of Professor Farlow’s widow, $100,000 
will be given to the University and added to the same fund. 


W. A. Murricy 
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A PoLyporE PARASITIC ON TwIiGs OF ASIMINA 


This species, /nonotus amplectens, was first described by the 
writer (Bull. Torrey Club 31:600. 1904) from specimens col- 
lected by R. M. Harper on the Ocmulgee River near Lumber 
City, Georgia, in September, 1903. The fruit-bodies were found 
encircling living twigs of Asimina parviflora. 

There are now four other specimens in the herbarium of the 
New York Botanical Garden. A collection was made on A. parvi- 
flora at Rock Springs, Orange Co., Florida, on August 28, 1909, 
by Mr. C. H. Baker, who stated that it was first observed by him 
about 1904. 

Two collections were made by Mr. Baker on A. pygmaea in 
August, 1909; one near McDonald and the other near Plymouth, 
in Orange Co., Florida. He says that the fungus is peculiar to 
Asimina, and that the twigs on which it grows usually appear to 
be killed. 

When Dr. G. Clyde Fisher was in Florida recently, he col- 
lected the same polypore on living twigs of Asimina angustifolia 
at Gainesville, July 29, 1919, thus adding another specimen and 
another host to our collection. 

This interesting fungus is now known from Georgia and north- 
ern Florida, occurring on three species of Asimina: A. parviflora, 
A. pygmaea, and A. angustifolia. 

W. A. Murriti 


AN ORANGE-COLORED PUFFBALL 


Calvatia rubroflava has been collected two past seasons in the 
dahlia bed near the museum building of the Garden, but well- 
developed specimens were not obtained until brought in by Miss 
Eaton on August 22, evidently having grown from the same patch 
of mycelium. This puffball, which is easily recognized by its 
orange color, is very rare, although widely distributed in gardens 
and other cultivated places. The species was first described by 
Cragin in the Washburn College Bulletin for 1885, from spec- 
imens collected in Kansas in October. The measurements given 
in his description, which is copied below, are rather small, my 


plant being 314 inches broad and nearly three inches high. 
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“ Lycoperdon rubro-flavum sp. nov. Small, from less than an 
inch to an inch and a half and nearly as broad, obconic, tapering 
gradually downward to the rooting origin, rather than contracted 
into a stem-like base. Peridium thin, vanishing irregularly above, 
where it is orange-red to orange-brown in color, evenly rounded, 
and farinaceous, with scattered, low, conical spines and granules, 
which become blackish from greyish white ; below brownish pink, 
naked, shining, and irregularly shrunken-rugose. Capillitium and 
spores olivaceous orange, the external portion having the orange 
tint deeper and becoming bright orange-red when exposed by the 
secession of the peridium. Spores subglobose, with a depression 
on one side, mostly non-pedicellate, smooth, very small, about 


.003 mm. in diameter.” 
W. A. MurriLy 


A MEETING OF PATHOLOGISTS ON LONG ISLAND 


About one hundred plant pathologists, representing many sec- 
tions of America, as well as England and Holland, met on Long 
Island, June 24-28, to study potato diseases in the field and to dis- 
cuss these and other diseases of immediate interest to farmers 
and horticulturists. The plans were carefully arranged by D.. 
M. F. Barrus; the Farm Bureau prepared charts; and -many 
farmers loaned their cars for tours to various sections of the 
Island. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the pathologists met in Riverhead and 
were welcomed by Mr. Talmage; on Wednesday, they made a 
tour of the North Side, returning to Riverhead for an evening 
meeting ; on Thursday, the South Side was visited, and a meeting 
was held at Watermill, with addresses by Dr. Cotton, of Eng- 
land, Dr. Quanjer, of Holland, Dr. Pethybridge, of Ireland, and 
Dr. Edson, of Washington; on Friday, an inspection trip was 
made in Nassau County, starting from Mineola; and on Friday 
evening there was a conference at the McAlpin Hotel in New 
York City. 

A meeting of Northeastern Pathologists, in charge of Prof. 
C. R. Orton, was held at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden on Satur- 
day, June 28, at which potato leaf-roll, the potato wart disease, 
apple scab, etc., were discussed and an illustrated lecture given by 
Dr. Quanjer. There was also a meeting of the advisory board. 
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The importance of such conferences and field inspection tours 

cannot be overestimated. The New York Botanical Garden was 
represented by Dr. Seaver, Dr. Stout, and the writer. 


W. A. MurriLyi 


BOLETI FROM CONNECTICUT 

Prof. H. L. Wells, of Yale University, is well known as a 
chemist, but it is not so generally known that he is an ardent 
mycologist and mycophagist during the vacation season. He and 
his daughter Gertrude have sent from the vicinity of Old Lyme, 
Connecticut, and elsewhere a great many specimens of interesting 
fleshy fungi. Ina letter written at Old Lyme on July 30, he says: 

“In a section of the woods here is a remarkable place for 
boleti, and several I have not identified. I have found B. felleus 
in great abundance, also B. indecisus, perhaps equally abundant, 
which unless very young I cannot distinguish except by tasting 
or bruising. B. alveolatus and B. bicolor are also very common; 
and I have seen B. illudens, B. scaber, B. ornatipes, B. pallidus, 
B. gracilis, B. subglabripes, B. punctipes, B. luridus, B. speciosus, 
Strobilomyces strobilaceus, and Boletinus pictus, curiously rare 
here. B. cyanescens and B. chromapes are often common, but 
have not yet appeared. 

“Of course, I have found many other things besides boleti. 
One of the most interesting was a specimen of Amanita Caesarea, 


which I have not found before in this locality. However, seven- 


teen years ago, I found some small specimens of it at Grove 


Beach, Conn., and fifteen vears ago two magnificent plants near 
Worcester, Mass. 

“T have found also Boletus Gertrudiae, which Peck described 
for me, not very accurately, as the specimens always decayed 
before he got them, and I think I mixed up two species in my ac- 
count of it to him. He said it was a very remarkable thing.” 

Then Prof. Wells sent specimens of B. illudens, B. chromapes, 
B. griseus, B. pallidus, and large collections of Boletinus cas- 
tanellus and Boletus Gertrudiae. On July 31, he wrote as follows: 

“As I happened to find about a dozen specimens of Boletus 


Gertrudiae, described by Peck about seven or eight years ago, and 
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not quite correctly through my own fault, as you are at liberty to 
state, | sent you a box of them to-day by parcel post, and if you 
think this a good species I hope you will describe it anew, as Dr. 
Peck wrote me he hoped to do, but did not get to it. I give you 
my description of it on another sheet of paper.” 

As this group of fungi is very difficult and can be accurately 
known only through careful studies of fresh specimens, I give 
Professor Wells’ notes on B. Gertrudiae almost in full. He is 
probably the only man who is thoroughly acquainted with this 
species. 

“ Pileus nearly flat when rather young, usually becoming nearly 
hemispheric when older. Color at first light-brownish-yellow, 
usually brighter yellow toward margin, and becoming bright- 
yellow at maturity all over, and then often paler in the central 
part. Glabrous and somewhat moist to the touch, rather bright 
and shining. Usually 4 to 6 inches in diameter. Flesh always 
white until decay sets in. Tubes very small, white, and stuffed, 
then yellow, becoming rusty-yellow with age. Stem pure-white 
without and within at first, slightly reticulate, then later the top 
of the stem for about an inch or more becomes bright-yellow and 
this color extends gradually downward, without and within, as 
the plant grows older and finally the whole stem may become 
bright-yellow. The stem is solid, large, and enlarged toward the 


base.” 


This species occurs in rather dense frondose woods in many 
places near Old Lyme in mid-summer. The aspect of the plant 
is large and stout, resembling B. edulis. It was named for Miss 


Gertrude Wells, who has been an amateur mycologist since she 


was six years old. 


W. A. MurriLui 
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New names, and the final members of new combinations, are in bold face type. 
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distribution in 
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lineatum, 205; Tithymali, 203; 


Wilcoxianum, 171, 176 
Agarics, Cuban polypores and, 22 
Agaricus, 267; campestris, 51, 52, 
228, 246 
Agropyron, 131, 132, 202, 206, 210; 
repens, 125, 132, 133; Richard- 
sonii, 131; Smithii, 132, 133; 
tenerum, 129, 131, 132, 133 
Ailanthus, 124 
Aleuria aurantia, 316; vesiculosa, 
53, 54; vesiculosa saccata, 3, 53, 
54 
Aleurodiscus, 97; 
Algae, 185 
Allodus, 168, 180; Douglasii, 169, 
177, 178; Giliae, 169, 171, 172, 173, 
174, 175, 176, 178; plumbaria, 176 
Alopecurus, 129, 130; aristulatus, 
129, 133; pratensis, 130 
Alternaria, 157, 325 


Oakesii, 243 


Amanita, 13, 47, 219, 220, 284; Caes- 
area, 321; cothurnata, 219; mutab- 
ilis, 219, 284; pantherina, 219; rub- 
escens, 13 

Ambrosia trifida, 136, 230 

Amelanchier, 211 

American rusts on Cyperus and Eleo- 
charis, North, 134 

American species of Phyllosticta, In- 
dex to, 66 

Anderson, P. J., Index to American 
species of Phyllosticta, 66 

Aneimia adiantifolia, 8 

An undescribed species of Ophiodo- 
thella on Ficus, 55 

Apiosporella, 97 

Appearance of non-edible mushrooms 
in cultivated mushroom beds, Fur- 
ther notes on the sporadic, 51 

Arabia, 174, 179 

Arcangiella, 218, 287; caudata, 218, 
287 

Arctium Lappa, 84, 85 

Arctostaphylos Uva-Ursae, 212 

Arenaria pungens, 173 

Armillaria mellea, 59, 121; mucida, 
280; nobilis, 41 

Arthrobotryum, 97 

Arthrospira, 159 

Ascochyta, 97 

Ascospore discharge, A novel method 
of, 125 

Ascothytula, 97 

Asimina, 319; angustifolia, 319; par- 
viflora, 319; pygmaea, 319 

Aspergillus niger, 156, 159, 160 

Asterothecia, 80 

argophyllus, 207; mis- 
souriensis, 202; multiflorus, 202; 
Thompsonae, 202 

Atanasoff, D., A _ novel 
ascospore discharge, 125 


Astragalus 


method of 


*It has been considered unnecessary to include here the species listed in 


the four following articles, since they are already indexed or specially listed. 


Anderson: Index to American species 


Fink: Additions to lichen distribution in North America. 


Murrill: Cuban polypores and agarics. 


Overholts: Some Colorado fungi. 
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See p. 66. 
See p. 2096. 


of Phyllosticta. 


See p. 22. 
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Atriplex rosea, 206; spatiosa, 206 

Auricularia Auricula, 94, 224; nigres- 
cens, 22 

Azotobacter chroococcum, 284 


Bacillus carotovorus, 323; subtilis, 
285 

Bacterium angulatum, 285; juglandis, 
310 

Balansia cyperi, 260, 261 

Balansia on Cyperus, A new, 259 

Balsamorrhiza hirsuta, 204 

Beauveria, 277; Bassiana, 277; globu- 
lifera, 276 

Bessey, Ernst A., An _ undescribed 
species of Ophiodothella on Ficus, 

5 

Betula lenta, 113, 114, 124; lutea, 
116; papyrifera, 120 

Bierkandera adusta, 94, 278 

Blastenia nigrocincta, 100 

Boletinus, 11, 12; castanellus, 321; 
porosus, 43 

Boletopsis corrugatus, 92; icterinus, 


wm 


92; singaporensis, 92 
Boletus, 12; alveolatus, 321 
mycetinus, 92; bicolor, 278, 279, 
321; chromapes, 321; communis, 
cyanescens, 321; cyanopus, 
92; edulis, 322; felleus, 278, 321; 
Gertrudiae, 321, 322; gracilis, 321; 
griseus, 278, 321; illudens, 321; 
indecisus, 321; luridus, 278, 321; 
nigricans, 92; ornatipes, 321; pal- 
lidus, 321; pernanus, 92; phaeo- 
cephalus, 92; punctipes, 321; reti- 
sporus, 92; scaber, 321; speciosus, 
321; spinifer, 92; subglabripes, 
321; tristis, 92; umbrinellus, 92; 
veluticeps, 92; viscidulus, 92 
Borinquenia, 326 
Botryorhiza Hippocrateae, 99 
Botrytis cinerea 157; seriata, 164 
Brachytrichia, 159 
Bremia Lactucae, 84, 85; ovata, 85; 
saussureae, 85; sonchi, 84 
Bromus, 1 132, 133, 203; ciliatus, 
131, 132, 133; latiglumis, 131, 133 
3roussonetia papyrifera, 121 


aureo- 





No oN 





Bulgaria, 295; platydiscus, 294, 295; 
polymorpha, 90 

Bulgaria platydiscus in Canada, The 
occurrence of, 293 

Burnham, S. H., 
Peck, 33 


Charles Horton 


California fungi, Notes on, 10 
Calvatia rubroflava, 319 
Camarosporium, 97 


Canadian Tuckahoe, The, 104 

Canada, The occurrence of Bulgaria 
platydiscus in, 293 

Canna, 6; coccinea, 6 

Cardamine Douglasii, 180 

Carex, 134, 214 

Carpinus, 81 

Cedrus Libani, 267 

Cephaleuros virescens, 324 

Cerastium nutans, 1 

Cercospora, 


gossypina, 154; 
longipes, 44; vaginae, 44 


‘ercosporella Mimosae, 6 





‘eriomyces flaviporus, 157 

‘errena unicolor, 41 

‘halepis dorsalis, 122 

*hamaecyparis thyoides, 47 

hamaesyce hypericifolia, 4 

*hanterel Chantarellus, 279, 316; 
cinnabarina, 315; infundibulifor- 
mis, 316; minor, 315 

‘Chanterelle, 13 

Charles Horton Peck, 3: 

Chenopodium album, 83; ficifolium, 
83; murale, 206 

Chlorophyllum molybdites, 222 

Chrysanthemum, 212 

Chrysomyxa Arctostaphyli, 212 

Chytridium codicola, 230 

Citrus, 49 


A aARanae 


mai 


Cladosporium fulvum, 325 
Claudopus nidulans, 43, 94 
Clavaria, 13, 


s) 


] 

Claviceps, 125 

Cleistothecopsis, 326 

Clitocybe, 220; clavipes, 316; deal- 
bata, 52, 156; farinacea, 49; illu- 
dens, 279; multiceps, 42; odora, 
43; subconnexa, 41 

Clonostachys rosea, 156 





Cnethocampa pityocampa, 276, 
Coccoloba diversifolia, 7 
Codium mucronatum, 230 
Coelosphaeria, 164 
Cogswellia lapidosa, 205; platycarpa, 
205; simplex, 205 
Coleosporium, 48; Ribicola, 208 
Collemodes Bachmanianum, 98 
Colletotrichum falcatum, 44; linde- 


muthianum, 158 


Collinsia parviflora, 212 





Collomia, 170, 172, 1 gracilis, 169, 


4 


/ 


175,.176; micrantha, 177 


y 44 


Collomiae, 172 

Collybia, 220; campanulata, 275; velu- 
tipes, 91 

Colocasia antiquorum, 149 

Colorado fungi, Some, 245 

Colothrix, 159 
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Coltriciella dependens, 221 

Comandra pallida, 205, 208 

Concerning the introduction into the 
United States of  extralimital 
wood-destroying fungi, 58 

Coniophora, 42; avellanea, 43; cap- 
noides, 43; flava, 43; Harperi, 43; 
inflata, 43; Kalmiae, 43; polypo- 
roidea, 43; sordulenta, 43; vaga, 43 

Coniothyrium, 97, 326 

Cookeina sylcipes, 224 

Coprinus, 220; fimetarius, 280, 281; 
lagopus, 281; micaceus, 13; Ster- 
corarius, 281 

Corchorus capsularis, 8 

Coriolellus sepium, 94, 233, 243 

Coriolopsis occidentalis, 224; rigida, 
224, 236 

Coriolus, 243; abietinus, 222, 243; 
maximus, 224; nigromarginatus, 94; 
pavonius, 224; prolificans, 92, 94, 
159; sector, 244; sericeohirsutus, 

22; versicolor, 92, 94, 159, 224, 
278 

Corticium effuscatum, 94 

Cortinarius, 41, 220, 289; alboviola- 
ceus, 289, 316; semisanguineus, 279 

Corynites brevis, 199 

Crataegus rivularis, 211 

Craterellus cornucopioides, 279 

Creonectria coccinea, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 124; purpurea, 121 

Crepidotus calolepidoides, 224 

Crepis japonica, 84, 85 

Cronartium, 210; Comandrae 
occidentale, 156, 210; pyriforme, 
208; ribicola, 50, 158, 161, 218, 227 





> 


2 
208; 





Cryptogamia, 185 

Cryptostictis, 97 

Cuban polypores and agarics, 22 

Cucurbitariaceae, 165 

Cultivated mushroom beds, Further 
notes on the sporadic appearance 
of non-edible mushrooms in, 51 

Cultures of heteroecious rusts in 
1918, 129 

Curtis, The mycological work of 
Moses Ashley, 181 

Cvathus pallidus, 222 

Cylindrocladium scoparium, 92 

Cymopterus lapidosus, 205 

Cyperus, 134, 135, 137, 138, 142, 147, 
324; atropurpureus, 141; Buchii, 
141; Buckleyi, 141; cayennensis, 
141; cylindricus, 137, 141; diffu- 
sus, 140; distans, 139; esculentus, 
137; fendlerianus, 137; ferax, 137, 
140; filiculmis, 141; flavicomus, 
139, 141; giganteum, 137; globosus, 





141; Grayi, 141; Hallii, 137; her- 
maphroditus, 141; Houghtonii, 137, 
141; laevigatus, 139;  lancastri- 
ensis, 141; Mutisii, 137, 142; odor- 
atus, 139; ovularis, 142; poly- 
stachys, 139; radiatus, 139; refrac- 
tus, 142; reticulatus, 137; retro- 
fractus, 142; rotundus, 137 
Schweinitzii, 142; seslerioides, 137; 
speciosus, 137; spectabilis, 142; 
sphacelatus, 139; strigosus, 137, 
142; surinamensis, 137, 139; tageti- 
formis, 139; thyrsiflorus, 137; 
virens, 259, 261 

Cyperus and Eleocharis, North Ameri- 
can rusts on, 134 

Cyperus, A new Balansia on, 259 

Cytospora, 325; Sacchari, 44 


Daedalea, 221; amanitoides, 224; con- 
fragosa, 94; juniperina, 221; quer- 
cina, 94, 278, 317 

Dalbey, Nora E., and Stevens, F. L., 
New or noteworthy Porto Rican 
fungi, 4 

Daldinia vernicosa, 160 

Decay of hemlock, An undescribed 
timber, 262 

Dermocarpa, 159 

Described species of Poria, Some, 231 

Dexteria, 326 

Diaporthe, 152; batatis, 157; cubensis, 
90; juglandis, 113; Mali, 150; um- 

1, 





bring 
Diatrype, 97 
Dicaeoma, 134; canaliculatum, 136; 
Cyperi, 141; Douglasii, 178; Eleo- 
charidis, 144; fragile, 176; nigro- 
velata, 136; plumbarium, 176 
Dictyophora duplicata, 278 
Didymella, 97: Mori, 148 
Dimeriopsis, 326 


156, 228 


Dimerium, 7 

Diplocystis Wrightii, 222 

Diplodia tubericola, 156 

Disciotis reticulata, 3; venosa, 3 

Discharge, A novel method of asco- 
spore, 125 

Diseases of trees in greater New 
York, Some, 111 

Distichlis spicata stricta, 202 

Distribution in North America, Ad- 
ditions to lichen, 296 

Dochothrix, 159 

Dothiorella, 97 

Durand, Elias J., Peziza proteana 
var. sparassoides in America, 1 


Farlijella corrugata, 224 
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Echinodontium, 61; tinctorium, 61, 
219, 230 

Elgerton, C. W., A new Balansia on 
Cyperus, 257 

Elasmomyces, 14; russuloides, 14 

Fleocharis, 134, 135, 136, 143, 145, 
146, 324; capitata, 145; cellulosa, 
143; flaccida, 143; geniculatus, 143; 
glaucescens, 145; intermedia, 145; 
interstincta, 143, 144; montana, 
143; mutata, 143; Ovata, 145; pal- 
ustris, 145, 146; palustris glauces- 
cens, 145; tenuis, 145 

Eleocharis, North American rusts on 
Cyperus and, 134 

Elfvingia fomentaria, 91; lobata, 
278; megaloma, 41, 91, 94, 278; 
tornata, 22 

Elliott, J. A., A smut on Iresine, 87 

Elymus, 131, 132, 206, 210; canaden- 
sis, 131, 133, 202; condensatus, 
202; glaucus, 206, 213; virginicus, 
131, 132, 133 

Eocronartium muscicola, 98 

Endogone, 97 

Endothia parasitica, 100 

Enfant de pin or wabadou, Pine- 
apple fungus or, 267 

Epicoccum, 157 

Epilobium stramineum, 208 

Ericoma cuspidata, 207 

Eriogonum ramossissimum, 207 

Eucalyptus, 90 

Fupatorium, 146; maculatum, 144; 
perfoliatum, 144; purpureum, 144; 
rotundifolium, 145; serotinum, 145; 
verbenaefolium, 145 

Euphorbia Greenei, 207 

Enutypa, 165, 166 

Exidia arborea, 94 

Exosporium, 5, 160; Leucaenae, 5, 9 

Extralimital wood-destroying fungf, 
Concerning the introduction into 
the United States of, 58 





Fagus atropunicea, 117, 120; sylvatica 
Sieboldi, 80 

Faull, J. H., Pineapple fungus or 
enfant de pin or wabadou, 267 

Favolus, 240; tenuis, 224 

Ficus aurea, 57 

Ficus, An undescribed species of 
Ophiodothelia on, 55 

Field meeting of pathologists, A, 308 

Fink, Bruce, Additions to lichen dis- 
tribution in North America, 296 

Fistulina hepatica, 318 

Fitzpatrick, H. M., Rostronitschkia, a 
new genus of Pyrenomycetes, . 163 


Fomes, 264; annosus, 59; applanatus, 
64; Arctostaphyli, 157; Everhartii, 
120; fomentarius, 269; igniarius, 
61, 121; Pini, 59; pinicola, 62; 
populinus, 94, 310; pseudo-ferreus, 
219; officinalis, 267, 268, 269, 270; 
subferreus, 22 

Fomitella supina, 22 

Fomitiporella betulina, 91 

Fraser, W. P., Cultures of hetero- 
ecious rusts in 1918, 129 

Fraxinus excelsior, 119 

Fulvifomes dependens, 222; Robiniae, 
278; Swietiniae, 222 

Funalia stuppea, 91, 157 

Fungi, Concerning the introduction 
into the United States of extralimi- 
tal wood-destroying, 58 

Fungi, Illustrations of, —XXX, 101; 
—XXXI, 289 

Fungi, New or noteworthy Porto 
Rican, 4 

Fungi, Notes and translations —, 

Yew Japanese, VI, 80; VII, 148 

Fungi, Notes on California, 10 

Fungi, Some Colorado, 245 

Fungus or enfant de pin or wabadou, 
Pineapple, 267 

Further notes on the sporadic ap- 
pearance of non-edible mushrooms 
in cultivated mushroom beds, 51 

Fusarium, 311, 323, 324; acumina- 
tum, 157; cubense, 323; culmorum, 





157 


Galactinia proteana, 3; proteana spa- 
rassoides, 2, 3 

Galera tenera, 43 

Galerula, 97, 216 

Ganoderma, 262; lucidum, 103; poly- 
chromum, 157; pulverulentum, 222; 
sessile, 91, 102, 325; Tsugae, 101, 
262, 325 

Garrett, A. O., Smuts and rusts of 
Utah. IIT, 202 

Gautieria, 16, 17, 19; 
formis, 17; Trabuti, 17 


/ 


morchellae- 


Geaster hygrometricus, 94 
Genea, 19; arenaria, 18 


Gentiana affinis, 213; Amarella, 2 


» 
w 


Geopora, 18 

Gesneria, 165; albiflora, 163, 164, 
166, 167 

Gibberella sambinetii, 157 

Gibberidia, 97 

Gilia, 170, 174, 175, 178, 179; cali- 
fornica, 174, 176; ciliata, 176, 179; 
gracilis, 176; Nuttallii, 169, 170, 
176 
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Cliocladium viride, 325 

Globifomes graveolens, 118, 124 

Gloeoporus candidus, 224 

Cnomonia, 160; veneta, 122 

Gonzalagunia, 8 

Gossypium herbaceum, 154 

Graves, A. H., Some diseases of trees 
in greater New York, 111 

Grifola, 109; Berkeleyi, 42, 278, 315; 
frondosa, 42; Sumstinei, 41, 42; 
Tuckahoe, 109, 110, 324 

Grossularia, 156; inermis, 208, 211 

Guepinia spathularia, 94 

Giissow, H. T., The Canadian Tucka- 
hoe, 104 

Gymnogramme calomelanos, 8 

Gymnomyces, 218, 287; Gardneri, 
218, 287 

Gymnopilus tenuis, 222 

Gymnopus carnosus, 316; tenuipes, 
22 

Gymnosporangium, 48; Betheli, 211; 
gracilens, 209; juvenescens, 211; 
Kernianum, 211; Nelsoni, 204; 
speciosum, 209 

Gyromitra, 1, 12; esculenta, 12; 
gigas, 3; Phillipsii, 3 


Hapalopilus gilvus, 224;  licnoides, 
22 

Haplographium, 6, 160; portoricense, 
6, 9 

Helicobasidium, 86; mompa macro- 
sporum, 86 

Helminthosporium, 5, 125, 325; Sac- 
chari, 44 

Helvella crispa, 316 

Ifemistepta carthamoides, 84, 85 

Hemlock, An undescribed timber de- 
cay of, 262 

Hendersonia, 97; Crataegi, 47 

Hepaticae, 185, 196 

Heteroecious rusts in 1918, Cultures 
of, 129 

Hexagona alveolaris, 94 

Hicoria, 112 

Himantia stellifera, 44 

Homalobus tenellus, 202 

Hordeum, 132; jubatum, 129, 131, 
132, 133, 213; pusillum, 213 

Humaria Peckii, 275 

Hyalosphaera, 326 

Hydnangium, 19; careum, 13 

Hydnellum carolinianum, 220, 284; 
ferrugipes, 220, 284 

Hydnocystis, 19; Californica, 19 

Hydnoporia fuscescens, 94 

Hydnotrya, 18, 19; ellipsospora, 

Hydnotryopsis, 18; Setchelli, 18 


iv) 









Hydnum adustum, 278; repandum, 
278, 279; velutinum, 316 

Hydrocybe conica, 316 

Hydrophyllum, 206; capitatum, 206 

Hygrophorus, 220 

Hymenochaete, 158, 227; Sallei, 224 

Hiymenula nigra, 83 

Hypholoma, 47; aggregatum, 98; de- 
fineatum, 08; lachrymabundum, 
43; perplexum, 91! 

Hypochnus centrifugus, 83; palles- 
cens, 43; spongiosus, 22: 

Hypocrea, 100 

Hypomyces Lactifluorum, 279 

Hypoxylon, 313 

Hysterangium, 16, 19 

Hysterium, 97 


Iliustrations of fungi —XXX, 101; 
—XXXI, 289 

Impatiens, 131; biflora, 131, 133 

Index to American mycological liter- 
ature, 47, 97, 158, 227, 284, 323 

Index to American species of Phyllo- 
sticta, 66 

Inonotus amplectens, 319; dryophilus, 
102, 119, 157, 325; fruticum, 222; 
hirsutus, 119; porrectus, 222 

Introduction into the United States 
of extralimital wood-destroying 
fungi, Concerning the, 58 

Iresine, 88, 227; paniculata, 86, 88 

Iresine, A smut on, 87 

Irpiciporus lacteus, 94 


Japanese fungi, Notes and transla- 
tions—, New, VI, 80; VII, 148 
Juglans californica, 120; cinerea, 111, 
113, 120; nigra, 113, 120; regia, 
113, 119; rupestris, 12¢ 
Juniperus scopulorum, 211; utahensis, 


209, 211 


Keithia, 47; Chamaecyparissi, 47 

Kern, F. D., North American rusts on 
Cyperus and Eleocharis, 134 

Kyllinga, 135, 142; brevifolia, 142; 
odorata, 142; pumila, 142 


Laccaria amethystea, 49; striatula, 49 
Lactaria, 47; Allardii, 47; atroviri- 
dis, 317; coleopteris, 47; corrugis, 
278, 279; Curtisii, 47; furcata, 47; 
lenta, 47; piperata, 278; subplin- 
thogala, 47; subtorminosa, 47; tor- 
minosa, 316; volema, 278, 279 
Lactuca debilis, 84, 85; laciniata, 84, 
85; scariola sativa, 84, 85 
Laetiporus speciosus, 278 
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Larix, 267; europaea, 267; laricina, 
268; sibirica, 267 

Lecania euthallina, 100 

Lentinus crinitus, 224; Freemanil, 
223; hirtiformis, 224; tigrirus, 43 

Lentodiellum concavum, 

Lenzites betulina, 94; saepiaria, 60; 
vialis, 317 

Lepargyraea canadensis, 210 

Lepidium montanum, 210 

Lepiota, 47, 92, 220 

Leptodactylon, 170; californica, 176; 
Nuttallii, 175, 176 

Leptoniella conica, 49 

Leptosphaeria, 97; Sacchari, 44 

Leucaena glauca, 5 

Levine, Michael, Further notes on the 
sporadic appearance of non-edible 
mushrooms in cultivated mushroom 
beds, 51 

Lichen distribution in North America, 
Additions to, 296 

Linanthus, 170; ciliatus, 175, 176 

Linodochium, 4 

Liquidambar, 124 

Lomatium platycarpum, 205 

Lupinus Greenei, 203 

Lycium Andersoni, 209; pallidum, 
209; pallidum, 209; Torreyi, 209 

Lycoperdon cyathiforme, 279; gem- 
matum, 279; rubro-flavum, 320 

Lycopus, 130 


22 


Macowanites, 218, 287; echinosporus, 
218, 287 

Macrophoma Corchori, 82 

Macropodia fusicarpa, 316 

Macrosporium = sarcinaeforme, 48; 
Solani, 99 

Madronella oblongifolia, 205 

Magnolia, 115 

Marasmius, 92; dichrous, 49; insiti- 
tious, 49; Sacchari, 44 

McCallum, A. W., The occurrence of 
Bulgaria platydiscus in Canada, 293 

Meeting of pathologists, A field, 308 

Melampsora, 48 

Melampsorella elatina, 204 

Melampsoropsis Arctostaphyli, 212 

Melanconium, 113; oblongum, 112, 
113; Sacchari, 44, 113 

Melanogaster, 15, 16 

Melanoleuca, 291; 
equestris, 41; 
pallida, 317, 318; Russula, 41, 291, 


albissima, 316; 
melanoleuca, 156; 


315 
Meliola, 9, 100, 326; puiggarii, 8; 
tortuosa, 9 


Mentha, 130; canadensis, 130, 133 

Mertensia foliosa, 205 

Merulius, 45, 323; americanus, 46; 
atrovirens, 46; byssoideus, 46; co- 
rium, 222; cubensis, 45; deglubens, 
46; dubius, 46; Farlowii, 46; gy- 
rosus, 45; hexagonoides, 46; hir- 
sutus, 45, 46; hirtellus, 46; lacry- 
mans, 317; lichenicola, 46; mon- 
tanus, 46; patellaeformis, 46; pin- 
astri, 46, 317; sororius, 45; sulphu- 
reus, 46; terrestris, 46; tomentosus, 
46; tremellosus, 94 

Method of ascospore discharge, A 
novel, 125 

Microclava, 7, 160, 326; Coccolobiae, 
7, 9 

Microcoleus, 159 

Microdiplodia, 97 

Microsphaera alni, 82 

Microsteris, 169, 170; gracilis, 174, 
75, 176; humilis, 170, 176; mi- 

crantha, 177 

Milesia, 48 

Mimosa pudica, 6 

Monilochaetes infuscans, 157 

Monogrammia, 326 

Morus, 86; alba, 148 

Mucor racemosus, 157 

Murrill, W. A., A field meeting of 
pathologists, 308; Cuban polypores 
and agarics, 22; Illustrations of 
fungi —XXX, 101; —XXXI, 289 

Musci, 196 


I 


Mycena galericulata, 43 

Mycological work of Moses Ashley 
Curtis, The, 181 

Mycosphaerella, 160, 325; Colacasiae, 
148; subastoma, 8, 9; tyrolensts, 
8, 9 

Myriadoporus subsulphureus, 242 

Myrica cerifera, 235 

Nectria, 116; cinnabarina, 116, 121; 
coccinea, 114, 115, 116; ditissima, 
116, 117; galligena, 117 

Neottiospora Theae, 153 

New Balansia on Cyperus, A, 259 

New Japanese fungi, Notes and 
translations —VI, 80; VII, 148 

New or noteworthy Porto Rican 
fungi, 4 

New York, Some diseases of trees in 
greater, lil 

Nigredo, 134; Eleocharidis, 146; 
Polemonii, 178 

Nitschkia, 164, 165; nervincola, 163, 
165, 166, 167 
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Non-edible mushrooms in cultivated 
mushroom beds, Further notes on 
the sporadic appearance of, 51 

North America, Additions to lichen 
distribution in, 296 

North American rusts on Cyperus 
and Eleocharis, 134 

Notes and brief articles, 40, 89, 155, 
216, 273, 313 

Notes and translations —, New Jap- 
anese fungi, VI, 80; VII, 148 

Notes on California fungi, 10 

Notes on soime polemoniaceous rusts, 
168 

Notes on the sporadic appearance of 
non-edible mushrooms in cultivated 
mushroom beds, Further, 51 

Noteworthy Porto Rican fungi, New 
or, 4 

Novel method of ascospore discharge, 
A, 125 


Occurrence of Bulgaria platydiscus in 
Canada, The, 293 

Odontia saccharicola, 44 

Cmphalopsis fibula, 49 

Opegrapha acicularis, 100 

Ophiodothella, 227; Fici, 55, 57, 227 

Ophiodothella on Ficus, An unde- 
scribed species of, 55 

Orton, C. R., Notes on some polemo- 
niaceous rusts, 168 

Oryzopsis hymenoides, 207 

Osmorrhiza occidentalis, 206 

Otidea grandis, 316 

Overholts, L. O., Some Colorado 
fungi, 245 


Pachyma, 108; cocos, 107 

Panaeolus campanulatus, 156; retiru- 
gis, 156; venenosus, 51, 156 

Panellus stypticus, 94, 157 

Parks, H. E., Notes on California 
fungi, 10 

Patellea, 97 

Pathologists, A field meeting of, 308 

Peck, Charles Horton, 33 

Penicillium, 6, 157; oxalicum, 156 

Peraphyllum ramosissimum, 204 

Peridermium, 210; coloradense, 212; 
elatinum, 204; occidentale, 210; 
pyriforme, 208 

Peronospora Chenopodii, 83; Cheno- 
podii-ficifolia, 83; effusa major, 83; 
effusa minor, 83 

Pestalozzia, 326; Gossypii, 154 

Peziza, 18; badia, 1; domiciliana, 
156; proteana, 1; proteana sparas- 
soides, 3, 158; vesiculosa, 1 
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Peziza proteana var. sparassoides in 
America, | 

-*haeodimeriella, 7 

Phaeodothiopsis, 100 

Phaeosphaerella, 326 

Phellodon Cokeri, 220, 284 

Phiebia radiata, 91 

Phleum pratense, 203 

Phlox, 169, 170, 173 


73, 174, 177, 178, 
180, 205; alyssifolia, 1 


8; amoena, 
178; depressa, 178; disapensioides, 
177, 178; diffusa, 177, 178; divari- 
cata, 172, 177, 180; divaricata Lap- 
hamii, 17 Douglasii, 171, 177; 
glabrata, 17 Hoodii, 3; longi- 
folia, 169, 171, 173, 177; multi- 
flora, 177; nana, 178; Nuttallii, 
171; pilosa, 172; Richardsonii, 177; 
rigida, 178; scleranthifolia, 1 
speciosa, 177; Stansburgii, 1 
subulata, 178 

Pholiota, 47, 220, 290; squarrosa, 
290, 291; squarrosoides, 290, 291 

Phoma, 97; lingam, 48; Pomi, 152 

Phomopsis, 151, 3; Mali, 152 

Phormidium, 159 

Phragmidium affine, 204; ivesiae, 204; 
Rubi-Sieboldii, 152 
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Phragmites, 131; communis, 130, 133 

Phyllachora, 97, 323, 326 

Phyllactinia corylea, 80 

Phylloporus malaccensis, 92; rhodox- 
anthus, 41 

Phyllosticta, 100, 227; Corchori, 83; 
cyclaminicola, 90 

Phyllosticta, Index to American spe- 
cies of, 66 

Physoderma, 287 

Picea, 267; Engelmanni, 212, 246; 
lesiocarpa, 212 

Piersonia, 18 

Pilosace, 220; algeriensis, 220 

Pineapple fungus or enfant le pin or 
wabadou, 267 

Pinus, 267; edulis, 210; Strobus, 268 

Piper medium, 5; umbellatum, 9 

Piacoma, 159 


Placosphaeria, 97 

Flasmodiophora brassicae, 99 

Platanus occidentalis, 122 

Plenodomus destruens, 157 

Pleospora, 128; herbarum, 125 

Pleurocapsa, 159 

Pleurotus ostreatus, 91, 155; sapidus, 
317; serotinus, 91 

Pluteus admirabilis, 326; cervinus, 
279 


Pogonomyces hydnoides, 224 
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Polemoniaceous rusts, Notes on some, 
168 

Polemonium reptans, 178 

Polygonum alpinum, 214 

Polypores and agarics, Cuban, 22 

Polyporus, 106, 109, 262, 264; abieti- 
nus, 262; Alabamae, 235; anaecto- 
pora, 240; anax, 315; barbaeformis, 
241; Berkeleyi, 315; borealis, 266; 
Braci, 222; calceus, 233; candidis- 
simus, 233; Caryae, 236; clathra- 
tus, 239; cremor, 239; cristatus, 
108; curtisii, 262, 263; decolorans, 
239; dryinus, 237; elachista, 232; 
fatiscens, 238, 241; flavo-virens, 
108, 109; floridanus, 244; faves- 
cens, 242; favillaceus, 243; hispi- 
dulus, 119; holoxanthus, 237; in- 
crustans, 232; internus, 234; lacti- 
fluus, 315; limitatus, 234; Lind- 
bladii, 244; lucidus, 262, 263, 317; 
megaloporo, 242; minimus, 23 
Mylittae, 108, 110; omoemus, 237; 
ovinus, 110; pargamenus, 218, 22 
Polyporus, 94; pubertatis, 153; 
pulchellus, 236; rivulosus, 240; 
Rhododendri, 242; Salviae, 233; 
Sapurema 108, 109; Sassafras, 235; 
schweinitzii, 262; subacidus, 241; 
subgiganteus, 315; tenellus, 241; 
tenuis, 234, 235; tricholoma, 224; 
tsugae, 262, 263, 264, 266; tuber- 
aster, 108, 109; vaporarius, 233, 
238; vesiculosus, 241; vulgaris, 
240; vulgaris calceus, 233; xantho- 
loma, 234 

Polystictus, 243; cinnabarinus, 64; 
hirsutus, 63, 243; maximus, 63; oc- 
cidentalis, 63; Persoonii, 58; san- 
guineus, 63, 64; velutinus, 243; 
versicolor, 317 

Populus, 50; trichocarpa, 121 

Poria, 275; Alabamae, 235; anaecto- 
pora, 240; barbaeformis, 241; Beau- 
montii, 236, 237; calcea, 233; can- 
didissima, 233; Caryae, 236; Cin- 
cinnati, 235; clathrata, 239; cre- 
mor, 239; decolorans, 239; dryina, 
237, 240; elachista, 232; fatiscens, 
238; favescens, 242, 243; favil- 
lacea, 243; fusco-marginata, 238; 
holoxantha, 237, 238; humilis, 232; 
hyperborea, 243; hypolateritia, 219; 
incrassata, 46; incrustans, 232; in- 
durata, 242; interna, 234; limitata, 
234, 235; Lindbladii, 244; medul- 
lapanis, 236; obducens, 242; omo- 
ema, 236, 237; pulchella, 236; Rho- 
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Pseudopeziza Medicaginis, 27: 


dodendri, 242; Richeriae, 238; 


rivulosa, 240; Salviae, 233; ‘Sassa: 
tras, 235; subacida, 94; subsul- 


phurea, 242; tenella, 241; tenuis, 


234; tomentocincta, 237, 238; vesi- 
culoSa, 241, 242; vulgaris, 242; 
xantholoma, 234 

Poria, Some described species of, 231 

Perodaedalea Pini, 278 

Porto Rican fungi, New or _ note- 
worthy, 4 

Potentilla dichroa, 204; glomerata, 
204 

Prosopis juliflora, 120 

Protomyces Inonyei, 85 

Prunulus cyaneobasis, 315; galericu- 
latus, 49; purus, 157; viscidipes, 49 

Prunus avium, 124 

Pseudocymopterus anisatus, 209 





Tri- 
folii, 275 


Pseudotsuga, 267 


Psilocybe polycephala, 42 
Psoralea, 209 
Puccinia, 48, 97, 130, 132, 133, 134, 


158, 206, 210, 284; abrepta, 135, 
140, 324; Actinellae, 209; Agro- 
pyri, 130, 131, 132, 133, 204; agro- 
pyrina, 206; alternans, 203, 204; 
angustata, 130, 133; anomala, 212; 
antioquiensis, 135, 139, 140; arabi- 
cola, 179; atro-fusca, 206; balsam- 
orrhizae, 204; canaliculata, 134, 
135, 136, 138, 141, 142; cellulosa, 
136; Chrysanthemi, 212; cinerea, 
204; Collinsiae, 212; comandrae, 
205; conclusa, 147; consimilis, 213; 
cynomarathri, 205; Cyperi, 134, 
135, 138, 140, 141, 142, 146; Cyperi- 
tagetiformis, 135, 138; Douglasii, 
177, 178, 205; Eleocharidis, 134, 
136, 143, 144, 146; Ellisiana, 132; 
Ellisii, 205; fragilis, 173, 176; Gen- 
tianae, 213; Giliae, 173, 174, 178, 
179; giliicola, 174, 175, 176; globo- 
sipes, 209; glumarum, 213; grami- 
nis, 48, 94, 160, 230, 286; graminis 
tritici, 228; graminis tritici com- 
pacti, 228; Harknessii, 205; hiera- 
ciata, 214; Hordei, 212; Impatien- 
tis, 131, 133; Jonesii, 205; liberta, 
136, 142, 143, 147, 324; luxuriosa, 
207, 214; Menthae, 130; merten- 
Siae, 205; monardellae, 205; mon- 
oica, 203; montanensis, 206; nigro- 
velata, 136; oenotherae, 214; Os- 
morrhizae, 206; patagonica, 172, 
173, 175, 176; patruelis, 214; per- 
plexans, 130; Phragmitis, 130, 133; 
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pimpinellae, 206; plumbaria, 169, 
170, #71, 172, 173, 174, 176, 177, 
180; plumbaria phlogina, 171, 176; 
pseudocymopteri, 209; Purpusii, 
173, 174, 175, 176; Richardsonii, 
177, 178; Romagnoliana, 146; 
rubigo-vera, 213; subcoronata, 147; 
subitens, 206, 207, 210, 214, 323; 
substerilis, 207; Swertiae, 214; 
tomipara, 132; tumidipes, 209; 
variolans, 209; Wilcoxiana, 170, 
176; Wyethiae, 208 

Puccinella airoides, 204 

Pucciniastrum myrtilli, 207; pustula- 
tum, 208 

Pucciniosira, 97 

Pycnoporus sanguineus, 224 

Pyrenomycetes, Rostronitschkia, a new 
genus of, 163 

Pyrenophora, 97, 125, 126, 128 

Pyropolyporus Abramsianus,157; Ev- 
erhartii, 120, 124; igniarius, 121; 
inflexibilis, 224; Robiniae, 122 





Quercus, 118; agrifolia, 12; alba, 121; 
coccinea, 118; glandulifera, 82; 
marilandica, 120; palustris, 120, 


124; rubra, 118, 124; velutina, 119 


Ramularia, 6, 160, 161: cyclamini- 
cola, 90; Mimosae, 6, 9 

Ramojevicia, 4 

Ranunculus acris, 130; Macounii, 129, 
133; sceleratus, 130 

Ravelelia, 97 

Resupinatus subbarbatulus, 222 

Rhabdospora, 97 

Khizoctonia, 229; Solani, 83 

Rhizophidium codicola, 230 

Rhizopogon, 16; diplophloeus, 50 

Rhizopus nigricans, 156 

Rhododendron maximum, 243 

Ribes, 156, 161; aureum, 208, 210; 
inerme, 211; longiflorum, 210; or- 
doratum, 210 

Richeria grandis, 239 

Rigidoporus surinamensis, 

Rivularia, 159 

Robinia pseudocacia, 122 

Rostkovites granulatus, 157 

Rostronitschkia, 165, 167; nervincola, 
166, 167 

Rostronitschkia, a new genus of Py- 
renomycetes, 163 

Rostrupia, 132 

Rubus Sieboldii, 152 
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Rumex, 130, 133 Mexicanus, 131}; oc- 
cidentalis, 130, 131 

Russula, 14, 220, 292; emetica, 278; 
foetens, 278; virescens, 278 

Rusts in 1918, Cultures of hetero- 


ecious, 129 

Rusts, Notes on some polemoniaceous, 
168 

Rusts of Utah. III, Smuts and, 202 

Rusts on Cyperus and _ Eleocharis, 
North American, 134 


Salix alba, 291 

Salvia, 233 

Sarcobatus vermiculatus, 214 

Sarcosoma, 295; globosum, 294, 295; 
globosum platydiscus, 294; platy- 
discus, 294 

Saussurea affinis, 85 

Schizophyllus alneus, 224 

Schizotrichum, 4 

Schoenocrambe linifolia, 203 

Scirpus atrovirens, 130, 133 

Sclerotinia, 325 

Sclerotium, 275; 
Rolfsii, 44 

Secotium, 14, 15; tenuipes, 14 

Septobasidium, 86; cirratum, 22 

Septoria, 5, 227; lycopersici, 48 

Septoriopsis, 4, 160; Chamaesyceae, 
4, 9; Piperis, 5, 9 

Shear, C. L., and Stevens, Neill E., 
The mycological work of Moses 
Ashley Curtis 181 

Shepherdia canadensis, 210 

Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, 215 

Sitanion hystrix, 202 

Skierka, 97 

Emut on Iresine, A, 87 

Smuts and rusts of Utah. III, 202 

Some Colorado fungi, 245 

Some described species of Poria, 231 

Some diseases of trees in greater New 
York, 111 

Sonchus oleraceus, 84, 85 

Sophia, 203; leptostylis, 203 

Species of Ophiodothella on Ficus, 
An undescribed, 55 

Species of Phyllosticta, Index to 
American, 66 

Species of Poria, Some described, 
231 

Sphaerella tyrolensis, 8 

Sphaeria canaliculata, 136 

Sphaeronema fimbriatum, 156 

Spnhaeroptheca fuliginea, 83 

Sphaerostigma Utahense, 214 

Snicaria aleyrodis, 98 


bataticola, 157; 
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Spinacia oleracea, 83 

Spongipellis galactinus, 310 

Spongiporus leucospongia, 157 

Sporadic appearance of non-edible 
mushrooms in cultivated mushroom 
beds, Further notes on the, 51 

Sporobolus airoides, 214 

Sporotrichum, 43 

Stagonospora, 97 

Stemphylium Codii, 230 

Stephanoma, 9, 160; Melioliae, 

Stephanomeria, 205 

Stereum candidum, 222; complicatum, 
94; frustulosum, lobatum, 94 

Stevens, F. L., and Dalbey, Nora E., 
New or noteworthy Porto Rican 
fungi, 4 

Stevens, Neil E., C. L. Shear and, 
The mycological work of Moses 
Ashley Curtis, 181 

Stigmatea, 326 

Stipa, 202 

Strobilomyces porphyrius, 92; strobi- 
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wn 


laceus, 321 

Stropharia epimyces, 43, 220, 286; 
floccosa, 222 

Swertia Fritellaria, 214 


/* 


symploca, 159 
Syntherisma pruriens, 323 


Tanaka, Tydzabur6, New Japanese 
fungi, Notes and translations —VI, 
80; VII, 148 

Taraxacum platycarpum, 84, 85 

Tetradymia canescens, 209; comosa, 
209 

Thalictrum, 131, 132, 204; dasycar- 
pum, 131, 133 

Thea sinensis, 153 

Thecaphora deformans, 202 

Thelephora, 13; sebacea, 232 

Thielavia, 311 

Thielaviopsis paradoxa, 44 

Tilia americana, 115 

Timber decay of hemlock, An unde- 
scribed, 262 

Tolyposporium, 88; iresine, 87, 88 

Torrubiella lecanii, 98 


; aurora, ; lig- 





Trametes atypus, 
nea, 224; paleacea, 58; Peckii, 317; 
Pini, 59; robiniophila, 278; sub- 


murina, 222 

Translations —, New Japanese fungi, 
Notes and, VI, 80; VII, 148 

Trees in greater New York, Some 
diseases of, 111 

Tremella mycetophila, 41 
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Tremellodon gelatinosum, 316 
Trichoderma Koningi, 157 
Tricholoma, 11; nudum, 280; pre 


magna, 246; Russula, 291; vulgare, 


131 
Trichostroma, 326 
Tsuga, 267; canadensis, 264, 268 
Tubaria furfuracea, 326 
Tuber, 19; candidum, 18, 19 
Tuckahoe, The Canadian, 104 


Tyromyces balsameus, 315; chioneus, 


94; lacteus, 316; palustris, 222; 


Spraguei, 103, 
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ndescribed species of Ophiodothella 
on Ficus, An, 55 

ndescribed timber decay of hem 
lock, An, 262 

Incinula curvispora 80; 
carpinicola, 80; necator, 81, 82; 
Actinidiae, 81; 
curvispora, 8o 

nited States of extralimital wood 


~~ 


geniculata 


~ 


necator septata 


oo 


destroying fungi, Concerning the 
introduction into the, 58 


~ 


redinales, 203 
‘redo, 158, 284; Commandrae, 208; 
eleochari 


nH 


Cyperi-tagetiformis, 138; 
dicola, 147; Eriocomae, 207; in- 
composita, 136, 143, 324; philip- 
pinensis, 147; ustulata, 136 

romyces, 48, 97, 130, 134, 203; acu 
Alopecuri, 129, 130, 
Eleocharidis, 


_ 


minatus, 178; 
133; Astragali, 207; 
134, 136, 143, 146; Eriogoni, 207 
intricatus, 207 
Junci-effusi, 207, 
208; occidentalis, 203; probus, 


fuscatus, 214; 
Junci, 207, 208; 





proeminens, 207; psoraleae, 209; 

punctatus, 207; sophorae, 215; Zy 
gadeni, 208 

Uropyxis, 97 

Ustilaginales, 202 

Ustilago bromivora, 202; 
202; Lorentziana, 202; 


hypodyte« s, 
macro- 
spora, 202; striaeformis, 203 

Utah. III, Smuts and rusts of, 202 


Vaccinium, 207; globulare, 

Vaginata, 278; 
volvata, 278; plumbea, 

Valsa Mali, 149, 150 

Venenarius, 279; cothurnatus, 27 
Frostianus, 278; glabriceps, 40; 
phalloides, 278; rubens, 278; soli 
tarius, 278, 317 

Vitis, 241 

Volutellopsis, 4 


farinosa, 278; parci 
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Wabadou, Pineapple fungus or enfant 
de pin or, 267 

Wageria, 7, 160; portoricensis, 7, 9 

Weir, James R., Concerning the intro- 
duction into the United States of 
extralimital wood-destroying fungi, 
58 

West, Erdman, An undescribed 
her decay of hemlock, 262 

Wood-destroying 
the introduction 


tim- 


fungi, Concerning 
into the United 


States of extralimital, 58 
Wyethia arizonica, 208 


Xanthium, 136 

Xanthoporia, 231 
Xenococcus, 159 
Xylaria, 229, 313 


Zygadenus falcatus, 


tus, 208 


208; panicula- 








